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UST as uniform as these identical 

twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 

flours International supplies you 
\” with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 21 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved” Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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tan you never thought of a soldering iron as an essential piece 


of flour milling equipment—yet the skilled use of this tool is 
among the factors contributing to excellence in flour products. Here, 
for example, a tinsmith in the maintenance crew of Pillsbury’s 
Atchison, Kansas, mill solders one of the many grain and flour 
spouts that facilitate the production of fine flour. Through 
specialized attention to this and a multitude of other details, the 
Pillsbury organization has maintained in its products for generations 
a constant and conspicuous excellence . . . which explains the 


enduring, ever-expanding fame behind the name... 





It takes good people to make good products 


; 












OUR TWENTY-NINE YEAR RECORD 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO., Abilene, Kansas. 
(1924) 65,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1925) 70,000 bushels Storage Bins 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 110,000 bushels Additional Storage 
ACME MILLS, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
(1927) Warehouse and 1,000-barrel Mill, 
Erected and Machinery Installed 
ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 
(1934) Oakland, Cal., 200,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1934) Seattle, Wash., 530,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) Oakland, Cal., Oatmeal Mill 
(1940) Oakland, Cal., 500,000-bushel Elevator 
APPLE RIVER MILL CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
ARCADY FARMS MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1928) 28,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP. ASSN., 
Stuttgart, Ark. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Clean Rice Storage 
(1946) 600,000-bushel Rice Storage and Driers 
ARNOLD MILLING CO., Sterling, Kansas’ 
(1929) 100,000- bushel Concrete Elevator 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RALLWAY.CO. 
(1933) Morris, Kansas, Concrete Elevator 
ATKINSON MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1939) 500,000 bushels Storage 
(1941) Bulk Flour Storage 
(1947) Tempering and Cleaning House Addition 
BALLARD & BALLARD CO., Louisville, Ky. 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 


Designed, 


BARTON COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Great Bend, Kan. 2 


(1927) 75,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 137,000 bushels Additional Storage 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kansas 
(1923) Concrete Mill and Elevator 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1929) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO., El Reno, Okla. 
(1932) Concrete Storage 
(1935) Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
Warehouse 
(1935) 100,000 bushels Storage 
CHICKASHA MILLING CO., Chickasha, Okla. 
(1925) 125,000 bushels Storage and Brick Warehouse 
(1928) 300-barrel Corn Mill, 300,000-bushel Elevator, 
Office and Warehouse 
A. B, CHRISMAN GRAIN CO., Meredosia, Ill. 
(1940) 200,000-bushel Elevator 
COLLINGWOOD GRAIN CO. 
(1925) Pretty Prairie, Kan. 80,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
(1927) Collano, Kan., 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1930) 300,000 bus Additional Storage at Sherman, Texas 
(1932) 800,000 bus Concrete Storage at Wellington, Kan. 
(1944) Reconstruction of Flour Mill After Explosion 
at North Kansas City, Mo. 
CONTIMAR—S, A., Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(1947) San Nicolas, Argentina, Corn Mill 
CORCORAN MILLING CO., Corcoran, Calif. 
(1945) 250,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. (6 contracts) 
Davenport, Iowa, Reinforced Concrete Stock and Pack 
House and Cement Storage 
Dewey, Okla., Rock Storage 
DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS CO., 
(1944) Concrete Elevator 
(1947) 500,000-bushel Grain Elevator, Richmond, Va. 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, INC., Yukon, Okla. 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill and Concrete Elevator 
DODGE CITY (KANSAS) TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO, 
(1929) 500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
THE DRACKETT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(19465) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Grain Elevator 
EAGLE MILLING CO., Edmond, Okla, 
(1925) 100,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
EARLY & DANIEL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(1946) Conversion of Corn Driers, Louisville, Ky. 
ENID TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Concrete Terminal Elevator 
(1927) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1931) 720,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FANT MILLING CO., Sherman, Texas 
(1945) Feed Mill Construction 
FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORP., Fremont, Neb. 
(1931) 480,000 bushels Additional Storage 
FEDERAL MILL, INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
(1931) 261,000- bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1940) Bulk Flour Storage 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, Wash, 
(1945) Alterations in Feed Plant 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1946) Fort Scott, Kan., New Headhouse and Elevator 
(1947) Fort Scott, Kansas, New Packing Plant 
(1947) Great Bend, Kansas, 350,000-bushel Elevator 
(1947) North Kansas City, Mo., 4,000-sack Flour Mill 
Unit and Warehouse 
(1947) St. Louis, Mo., 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
GALVESTON WHARF CO., Galveston, Texas 
(1929) 4,500,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
GARRISON MILLING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 250,000 bus Additional Storage 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1921 to date) 
14 Contracts for 10 Blevators with 5,648,000 bus ca- 
pacity, Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner House, Bulk 
Storage, Warehouses and Office Buildings 
GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO., Ogden, Utah 
(1930) 750,000 bushels Additional Storage 
GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO., Newton, Kansas 
(1920) Concrete Office (1923) Concrete Warehouse 
RAMON GONZALEZ, Nuevo Laredo Tamps, Mexico 
(1926) 200-bbl Reinforced Concrete Flour Mill 
D. H. GRANDIN MILLING CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(1927) 75,000-bushel Concrete Milling Elevator 
GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO., Ovid, Colo. 
(1940) Bulk Sugar Storage 


Building and 


Higginsville, Mo. 


HACKER.FLOUR MILLS, Jefferson, Okla. 
(1934) Rebuilding Flour Mill Building 
HARDEMAN-KING CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(1924). Feed Mill, Warehouse and Elevator 
HONEYMEAD PRODUCTS CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
HOUSTON MILLENG CO., Houston, Texas 
(1925) 500,000 bushels Concrete Storage 
(1936) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1940) Reconstruction following explosion 
IGLEHEART BROS., INC., Vincennes, Ind. 
(1940) Corn Shelling Plant 
INLAND MILLING CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
(1928) 128,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO., Mpls. (1926 to date) 
Ten Contracts for Nine Elevators and Additions with 
Storage Capacity of 7,525,000 bushels 
KANSAS ELEVATOR CO., Topeka, nsas 
Y a Remodeling Blevator and Installing Drier 
K. B. R. MILLING CO., MePherson, Kansas 
(1931) 96,000 bus Additional Storage at Marquette, Kan. 
WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 250,000 bushels Storage Bins 
(1927) 250,000 bushels Additional Storage 
KIMBELL MILLING CO., Fort Worth, Texas, and Asso- 
ciated Companies (1924 to date) 
10 Contracts for 9 Blevators and Additions with 4,526,- 
000 bushels capacity, Fireproof Warehouse 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS (Div. of Van Dusen Harring- 
‘ ton Co.), Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ (1945) Feed Mill Alterations 
W. J. LAWTHER MILLS, Dallas, Texas (two contracts) 
(1924 and 1928) Feed Mill Elevator 
H,. D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1923) 300,000-bushel Elevator and Tempering Bins 
LEVAL & COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1941) 1,450,000-bushel Elevator 
MAY GRAIN CO., Independence, Mo. 
(1921) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
M. F. A, CO-OP. GRAIN & FEED CO., INC., Mexico, Mo. 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator and Drier 
M. F. A. MILLING CO., Aurora, Mo. 
(1945) Remodeling Feed Mill 
MILLER MALTING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1938) 250,000- bushel Elevator and Complete 
Malting Plant 
(1941) 225,000-bushel Elevator 
(1944) Addition to Malting Plant 
(1947) 500,000-bushel Grain Storage, New Malt House 
MISSOURI PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936) Additional Cement Storage 
(1940) New Packing Plant 
(1941) Additional Plant Improvements 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
(1936) 600,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
MOUNTAIN, CITY MILL CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(1941) 500,000-bushel Elevator 
NATIONAL OATS CO., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
(1945) 363,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Elevator 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO., Omaha, Neb. 
(1935) 350,000-bushel Elevator at Grand Island, Neb. 
(1940) Flour Mill Building and Warehouses and 250,- 
000-bushel Elevator at Decatur, Ala. 
NEW ERA MILLING CO., Arkansas City, Kansas 
(1927) 125,000 bushels Additional Storage 
NORTHWEST LINSEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(1947) 300,000-bushel Grain Storage 
WILLIS NORTON CO., Wichita, Kansas 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT POOL ELEV. CORP., Enid, Okla. 
(1930) 1,000,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
PACIFIC CO-OP. POULTRY PRODUCERS, Eugene, Oregon 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill and Elevator 
PARIS MILLING CO., Paris, Texas 
(1927) 200.000 bushels Concrete Storage 
PEARLSTONE MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Dallas, 
(1922) 175,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1923) 140,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1925) 300-barrel Corn Meal Mill 
(1927) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
PERMANENTE CORPORATION, Redwood City, Cal. 
(1941) Cement Silos 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., Minneapolis (1928 to date) 
7 Blevators, with 6,530,000 bushels capacity, 2 Flour 
Mills, Cereal Plant, Bulk Flour Storage, Warehouses 
and Feed Mills 
(1944) Atchison, Kansas, Remodeling Feed Mill 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Bins, 70,000-bushel 
Capacity at Clinton, Iowa 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill, 
Warehouse at Lima, Ohio 
(1946) Los Angeles, Cal., 1,250,000-bushel Grain Ble- 
vator and Annex 
(1946) Centerville, Iowa, 300,000-bus Soybean Storage 
(1946) Buffalo, N. Y., Remodeling Warehouse 
PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponca City, Okla. 
(1922) 65,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bushels Additional Storage 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL ‘CALIFORNIA, 
Petaluma, Calif. 
(1937) 500,000-bu Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1941) 250,000-bushel Elevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924) 200,000-bushel Concrete Storage 
(1929) 200,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RALSTON PURINA CO., St. Louis, Mo. (1924-1940) 
12 Elevators or Additions for 3 Feed Mills, 4 Ware- 
houses, 12 Elevators or Additions, with Storage capac- 
ity of 2,435,000 bushels, Office Buildings 
(1941) Soybean Plant, Iowa Falls 
(1944) Remodeling of Certain Structures at 
City for Soybean Processing 
(1945) Reinforced Concrete Grain Storage and Feed 
Mill at Wilmington, Del. 
(1946) Iowa Falls, Iowa, 800,000-bushel Grain Elevator 
(1946) St. Johnsbury, Vermont, New Feed Mill 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC., Roanoke, Va. 
(1935) 150,000 bushels Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 


Barley 


Texas 


Elevator and 


Kansas 


RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1931) 363,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1936) 400,000 bushels Additional Storage 
RUSSEL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1928) 30,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant, Dallas, Texas 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Alton, Illinois 
(1946) 10,000-sack Flour Mill and 1,000,000-bus Elevator 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING CO., Sikeston, Mo. 
(1940) 300,000-bushel Elevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CoO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1925) 200,000 bushels Storage Bins - 
(1928) 360,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1929) 650,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING CO., Shawnee, Okla. 
(1920) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000-barrel Flour Mill 
SMALL COMPANY, W. J., INC., Neodesha, Kansas 
(1944) Brunswick, Mo., Alfalfa Storage & Blending Plan: 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO., Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000-bushel Concrete Tanks 
SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Dust Silos 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR CoO., Enid, Okla. 
(1926) 540,000-bushel Reinforced Concrete Termina 
Grain Elevator 
(1927) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC., Decatur, Il. 
(1939) 1,000,000 bushels Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansa 
(1928) 75,000 bushels Additional Storage 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. 
(1939) 2,500,000 bushels Storage 
STANDARD MILLING CO., Kansas City, Kansas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
THEO. STIVERS MILLING CO., Rome, Ga. 
(1930) 600-barrel Concrete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS’ CO-OPERATIVE, Knight: 
Landing, Cal. 350,000-barrel Concrete Elevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Sioux City, lowa 
(1928) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1941) 500,000 bushels Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR CO., Texhoma, Okla. 
(1929) 100,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. (Dallas) PROPERTIES 
(1920) Kingfisher, Okla., Concrete Miil Building 
(1924) San Antonio, Texas, 300,000-bushel Concrete Ele- 
vator (Liberty mill) 
(1934) Fort Worth, Texas, 3,000-barrel Flour Mill 
Building (Burrus mill) 
(1945) Fort Worth, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel 
Feed Mill, Warehouses 
(1946) Amarillo, Texas, 1,000,000-bushel Elevator 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
(1931) 300,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bushels Storage 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-44) Construction at Various Military Installations 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CO., Waco, Texas 
(1936) Concrete Storage 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(1933) 500,000- bushel Concrete Elevator, 
and 800-barrel Flour. Mill 
(1937) Concrete Flour Storage, 
Grain Storage 
WALKER & SONS, INC., HIRAM, Peoria, Illinois 
(1944) 1,100,000-bushel Elevator 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., McPherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bushels Additional Storage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Bend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
WASHINGTON CO-OPERATIVE FARMERS ASSN., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
(1947) Feed Mill 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Concrete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(1927) 250,000-bushel Concrete Elevator 
(1928) 300,000 bushels Additional Storage 
(1930) 600,000 bushels Additional Storage 
J. ©. WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 500,000-bu Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 80,000 bushels Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN CO., Yukon, Okla. 
(1922) Concrete and Brick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000-bushel Concrete Elevator at Banner, Okla. 


1948 


“me ~~ Rice Growers Coop. Assn., Jonesboro, Ark. Clean 

ice 8 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo. 
Flour Storage and Packing Building 

Crete Mills, Crete, Neb. Feed M 

Dewey Portland Cement Co., cer, Okla. Sack House 

Fair Oaks Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Fair Oaks, Ark. 
Rice Drier 

Hickory Ridge Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Hickory Ridge, 
Ark. Rice Storage 

Jonesboro Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Jonesboro, Ark. Rice 


Elevator 


Warehouses 


Blending Plant and 


Drier ‘ 

Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kansas City, Mo. Changes 
in Elevator Headhouse 

Millstream Cereal Company, Bonner Springs, Kansas. Plans 
for Corn Meal Mill 

McGehee Grain Drying Coop. Assn., McGehee, Ark. Rice 


Drier 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc,, Ogden, Utah. Remodeling Fiour Pack- 


Port of Boston Authority, Hoosac Pier, Charlestown, Mass. 
Pians for Remodeling Grain Unloading and Ship Load- 
ing Facilities 

Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. Feed Mill 

Weiner Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Weiner, Ark. Rice Drier 

Wheatley Grain Drying Coop. Assn., Wheatley, Ark. Rice 
Drier. 


INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION 


(AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES) 


COMPANY 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 S. 6th 8t., 
Years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. 





Minneapolis 2, Minn., 
Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. 


U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 


Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
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LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 






PREFERRED 
STOCK | 


EXPERTLY MILLED 
to 
EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 













BAKING TESTED 


AT ALL POINTS 


T Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
here is important baking protection for Still Open for Representation 


you in every sack of PREFERRED STOCK 
. . » protection that means assurance of de- 
pendable, uniform good baking results. For 


the quality of PREFERRED STOCK is the 


result of expert production control at every 





point from wheat selection to final packag- 


ing. 


Great Benp MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— % MILLS AND ELEVATOR —Great Bend, Kansas 
20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. _ Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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Now you can pack your product in Bemis Band-Label Bags 
in both panel-picked prints and washfast, sunfast solid colors! 


Women want solid colors to go with dress prints. That's 
what we are told by groups of typical farm women who 
judge the patterns for Bemis’ Dress Print Bags. It’s the 
fashion trend. 


So, Bemis is first to help you put vat-dyed bags to the 
most effective use by supplying them to you in the same 
bales with prints. Ask the Bemis representative about 
these new sales buiiders. He will explain how to use 
them in combination with Bemis Dress Print Bags to give 
another sales advantage to your brands. 


Bemis @=3 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker“ 









Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver + Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston + Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. 
Konses City * Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans » New York City * Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha + Peoria 
Phoenix © Pittsburgh ¢ St, Lovis * Salina » Salt Lake City * San Francisco + Seattle * Vancouver, Wash. * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 
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Th baker has too many other worries to be 
constantly harassed by the uncertainty of what 
his flour is going to do next. It is true that 
bread can be made out of almost any kind of 
Flour, but loss in loaf quality and loss in pro- 
duction efficiency are likely to result from con- 
stant shifting of flour sources and shopping 
for price. That’s why cheap flours are such 


~ poor buys. When you use a superior Flour like 


TOWN CRIER you can forget these worries. 
TOWN CRIER quality is founded on the 


sound principle of paying an extra premium 
for the finest wheat. That alone should be 
your guarantee. Why not ask today for prices? 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraske 


KANSAS CITY 
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HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories af WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK 
Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIC 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


——FOR BUILDING 
QUALITY BREAD 


Super-Flour is designed and milled 
to do something more than make a 


tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short Hy ‘aX 

patent from selected hard winter Hy | 
wheats for proven baking merit pro- ‘ i) 
vides extra values . .. values that \ 





produce a definitely superior loaf. 
SUPER-FLOUR means quality all H 
the way ... from the wheat we J 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
duce for you. 











THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


POLAR BEAR 


Bigger bread sales volume can only 
be won and held with finer loaf qual- 
ity. You'll find POLAR 


ae BEAR has no superior 
in the production of a 
: ta loaf with maximum 


sales appeal. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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There is quality insur- 
ance in Page’s mill lo- 
cation and expert crafts- 
men. Use it and use the 
sales insurance provid- 
ed by the Millers big 
long - range advertising 
program. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 





1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
° Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘The beautiful tasty baked goods made 
with I-H flours are a perfect reflection 
of the fine quality of these top-notch 
flours. A reflection, too, of the careful 
selection of better baking wheats and 
Abwertiaiik Becite Seles skillful milling. And you'll catch this 
ee nee eae reflection in expanding bread sales if 
you switch to I-H quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS .CITY, MO. 
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Cheaper to Ship Flour Than Wheat 





Union Officials 
Add Argument for 
25% Flour Clause 


MINNEAPOLIS — Officials of the 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL) have joined with the man- 
agement side of the flour milling in- 
dustry to seek retention of the 25% 
flour mandate in the Economic Co- 
operation Administration legislation 
now being considered by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

H. A. Schneider, general secretary- 
treasurer of the union, in a telegram 
addressed to Sen. Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Senate committee, 
points out that the loss in wages to 
members of the flour millers union 
would exceed by more than one half 
million dollars the disputed saving 
to the U.S. if the 25% mandate were 
dropped from-the act which would 
continue ECA. 

Mr. Schneider went to Washing- 
ton Feb. 22 with the intention of ap- 
pearing personally before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and 
presenting his organization’s argu- 
ments for retention of the 25% flour 
mandate. 

In his telegram to Sen. Connally, 
Mr. Schneider pointed out that the 
only reasons Paul G. Hoffman, ECA 
administrator, and the State Depart- 
ment “can give for their request for 
cancellation of the mandate is a po- 
tential saving in food purchases of 
$7,200,000. 

“The total payroll loss alone to 
members of our union would exceed 
this amount by $594,000.” 

“Spokesmen for our industry have 
made statistical projections concern- 
ing the effect upon the milling indus- 
try of mandate cancellation,” Mr. 
Schneider said. ‘““We believe that these 
projections are accurate. We are ad- 
vised that the dropping of the man- 
date will curtail available man-hours 
of work in our industry. Based upon 
present payroll averages, the total 
annual price of mandate cancellation 
in earnings to the milling industry 
employees will be $7,794,000. Total 
annual man-hours of work lost would 
be 6,388,000, the equivalent of annual 
employment at 40 hours a week for 


3,070 workers.” 

The union official said that as a 
constituent unit of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Federation of 
Grain Millers “has staunchly su}: 
ported the principles underlying the 
European Recovery Plan.” He said 
that his organization has joined with 
the AFL in supporting a program 
“that would enable Europe to recover 
from the disasters of war without 

(Continued on page 37) 





ECONOMY TO ECA IS SHOWN 
IN OPERATION OF 25% QUOTA 


Herman Fakler Presents Plea of Millers National Federa- 
tion for Continued Maintenance and Protection 
of Vital U.S. Export Flour Trade 





Lenten Meals Serve as Theme 
for New Millers’ Advertisement 


CHICAGO — Appetite appeal for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner is 
achieved in the next advertisement of 
the Millers’ Long Range Program, 
which will appear under the head- 
ing, “Look what BREADS can do for 
LENTEN MEALS.” 

More than 9 million families will 
see this ad, 3,800,000 viewing it in the 
March 9 Saturday Evening Post and 
5,200,000 seeing it in the April 1 
issue of Life. 

One of the unique features of the 
ad is that, regardless of what meal 
the reader is thinking about, one of 
three main illustrations will create 
a. desire for a bread product to go 
with that meal. 

For breakfast, the illustration pic- 
tures hot cross buns to accompany 
boiled eggs and coffee. The caption 
under this photograph explains that 
“breakfast should provide at least 
one fourth of the day’s nourishment, 
yet it’s too often the ‘forgotten meal.’ 
Pep up lazy appetites with delicious 
Hot Cross Buns . . . enriched to give 
6-way nourishment.” 

For lunch, the photograph shows 
a toasted sandwich topped with cot- 
tage cheese and jelly, with a salad 
and a glass of milk in the background. 
The caption says, “Lunch is a good 
time to try this nourishing French 
Toastwich: Spread peanut butter be- 
tween slices of enriched bread. Dip 
in beaten egg and milk; brown both 
sides in butter or margarine. Serve 
hot, topped with a spoonful of cottage 
cheese and jelly.” 


“Dinner during Lent,” says the . 


caption, “can be both inviting and 
ample. You can choose from dozens 


of hearty, tempting main dishes that 
make the most of the 6-way nourish- 
ment in enriched bread or flour. . . 
like this crisp, crunchy Bread Boat 
filled with creamed seafood and veg- 
etables.”’ 

If thousands of housewives decide 
they want to prepare this dish after 
seeing the ad, they’ll know just how 
to go about it because the recipe is 
printed with full explanation of 
“How to make the Bread Boat.” 

The main text is timely for the 
Lenten season. It starts out with a 
question: “Has it occurred to you 
how especially important bread and 
all the satisfying foods made with 
white flour are during Lent? There’s 
protein in modern enriched bread and 
flour . . . good protein that you 
and your family need every day. 
There’s an excellent supply of three 
needed B-vitamins thiamine, 
riboflavin and niacin. There’s iron, 
too, and food energy . . . all in their 
most economical form. Yes, enriched 
bread and flour give you 6-way nour- 
ishment . . . every one of the highly 
important nutrients you see on those 
flags over there!” 

The “over there” refers to the six 
banners of enrichment flying from a 
slice of bread, the 6-Way Nourishment 
symbol which appears in every ad of 
the Millers’ Long Range Program. 

“A stidy of the advertisement 
shows that the five-point ‘platform’ 
of the Millers’ Long Range Program 
is being followed and at the same 
time the ads are stepping up appe- 
tite appeal in accordance with a 
carefully planned campaign,” accord- 
ing to a MNF announcement. 





CCC Gets Ready to Move Loan 
Wheat Before New Crop Harvest 


WASHINGTON -— A meeting be- 
tween Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration grain branch officials 
and representatives of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, milling 
industry officials and Senators Clyde 
Reed and Andrew C. Schoeppel of 
Kansas disclosed that’ PMA officials 
believe that the agency would be pre- 
pared to get its loan wheat out of 
southwestern interior storage points 
prior to the harvest of the new crop 
wheat in that area. 

AAR officials had suggested that 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture . 


now start the movement of loan 
wheat from these interior points to 


terminals and into export position at 
this time to clean out country storage 
so that there would be no obstacle to 
the new harvest. 

USDA officials are reported to have 
told the Kansas senators that no gen- 
eral call of wheat loans in the South- 
west. was contemplated to relieve in- 
terior storage points at this time. It 
was explained that loan papers have 
already been assembled at central 
points and much of the paper work 
involved in taking over loans has been 
completed or will have been con- 
cluded on the loan expiration date of 
April 30, 1949. 

Loan calls on wheat are only prob- 





able in emergency situations which 
might occur in the Northwest or in 
southwestern territory where spring 
flood conditions might endanger stor- 
age. 

The assembly of loan paper started 
some weeks ago and led to rumors 
that the Commodity Credit Corp. was 
about to call wheat loans. At that 
time the interior banks had been. re- 
quested to send their loan paper to 
Federal Reserve banks for accumula- 
tion and preparation for taking over 
loans at expiration. 

PMA officials are believed to have 
assured the Kansas senators that 
their loan wheat stocks will not inter- 


fere with the storage of the new crop. 


WASHINGTON—Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last week, in company with Sen. 
Clyde M. Reed (R., Kan.), to explain 
the desirability of retaining in the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion Act of 1948 the section provid- 
ing that not less than 25% of the 
wheat granted to ECA recipients 
shall be in the form of flour. The 
committee has before it a bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Tom Connally (D., 
Texas) amending the act in various 
respects, including repeal of Sec. 
112 (c),. which reads as follows: 

“In order to assure the conserva- 
tion of domestic grain supplies and 
the retention in the U.S. of byprod- 
uct feeds necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the agricultural economy of 
the U.S.,.the amounts of wheat and 
wheat flour produced in the U.S. to 
be transferred by grant to the par- 
ticipating countries shall be so de- 
termined that the total quantity of 
U.S. wheat used to produce the wheat 
flour procured in the U.S. for trans- 
fer by grant to such countries under 
this title shall not be less than 25% 
of the aggregate of the unprocessed 
wheat and wheat in the form of flour 
procured in the U.S. for transfer by 
grant to such countries under this 
title.” 

Mr. Fakler told the committee that 
this section of the act performs an 
economic function not only for the 
U.S. but also for the participating 
ECA countries. He said that it can 
be justified on the basis of the his- 
torical movement of wheat and wheat 
flour to these countries and also on 
the basis of cost to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration as well as 
to the participating countries. 

Challenging a statement made to 
the committee earlier by Paul G. 
Hoffman, ECA administrator, that 
flour shipments had cost that agency 
$7,248,000 more than had all wheat 
been shipped, Mr. Fakler told the 
committee that, on the contrary, the 
quantity of flour shipped represented 
net cash savings. 

“ECA actually spent $6,039,000 less 
for these shipments as they were 
made,” he said, “than if they had 
all gone as grain.” 


U.K.-Canadian Contradiction 

While ECA wishes to omit the 
present 25% minimum U.S. flour ex- 
port guaranty from the law it main- 
tains a contradictory position in con- 
nection with the U.K.-Canadian con- 
tract which it currently finances. Mr. 
Fakler told the committee that, al- 
though ECA is critical of the ship- 
ment of approximately 20 million 
hundredweights of flour from the U.S. 
to 10 foreign countries, it financed 
during the same period, and without 
any legal requirements under the 
act, the purchase of 12.7 million hun- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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NO CHANGE IN CORN ACREAGE 


Recommended Goals for Feed Grains Would Provide for 
Exports and Carryover Slightly Under 
Record 1948-1949 Supplies 


WASHINGTON.—The 1949 acreage 
goals for corn, oats and soybeans are 
substantially the same as the 1948 
planted acreages. Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, announced 
national production goals for feed 
grains, soybeans, cotton, dry edible 
beans and several types of tobacco, 
completing the national production 
guides recommended to farmers for 
1949 crop output. 

The goals call for a total of 365.1 
million cultivated acres which, at re- 
cent average yields, would be needed 
to produce enough for the USDA es- 
timate of requirements. 

An increase is indicated for the bar- 
ley acreage for 1949 and small de- 
creases from 1948 planted acreages 
are recommended for grain sorghums, 
cotton, dry edible beans and some 
types of tobacco. 

State goals for the crops are being 
recommended to state agricultural 
councils for consideration and pos- 
sible adjustment in the light of local 
conditions. 


Little Change for Feed Grains 


Requirement estimates for feed 
grains provide for the feeding of a 
maximum number of livestock and 
poultry at a continued heavy rate. 
With expected yields, the 1949 goals 
for feed grains would also provide for 
exports and carryover substantially 
larger than in 1947-48 but somewhat 
less than the total available from the 
record 1948-49 supplies. 

Present legislation requires that 
prices for the 1949 corn crop be sup- 
ported by the government at 90% of 
parity as of Oct. 1, 1949. Support 
prices for the other feed grains are 
not mandatory, but price support pro- 
grams have been in effect for barley 
and grain sorghums since 1940 and 
for oats since 1945. 


Corn Goal at 86 Million Acres 


The national goal for corn in 1949 
is 86 million planted acres, approxi- 
mately the same as the 1948 acreage 
but 6% less than the 1937-41 average. 
With an average yield of 34.6 bu. per 
acre, the goal acreage would produce 
about 3 billion bu. This production 
was assumed in the Jan. 31 deter- 
mination that no marketing quotas 
would be proclaimed for the 1949 corn 
crop. With per-acre yields of 42.4 bu., 
a record production of 3.7 billion bu. 
was produced in 1948. In 1947, how- 
ever, a comparable acreage with 
yields of 27.7 bu. per acre produced 
only 2.4 billion bu. of corn. The 1937- 
41 average production was 2.6 billion 
bu., with per-acre yields averaging 
28.1 bu. 


Oats Acreage Above Average 

The national acreage goal for oats 
is 44.5 million acres, about the same 
as in 1948, but 12% more than the 
1937-41 average. With a yield of 30.6 
bu, per acre, this acreage goal would 
produce 1.4 billion bu. Per acre yields 
average 33.5 bu. in 1948, and 28.5 bu. 
for 1937-41. 

The national 1949 goal for barley 
is 13.5 million acres, about 2% more 
than in 1948 and 6% less than’ the 
1937-41 average. With an average 
yield of 22.5 bu. per acre, production 
from a planting of this size would to- 


tal 304 million bu. Average yields 
were 23.8 bu. per acre for 1948, and 
19.9 bu. for 1937-41. 

The national goal for sorghums is 
13.6 million acres, of which 7 million 
acres would be harvested for grain. 
This is close to the 1948 acreage of 
13.8 million acres, but 20% less than 
the 1937-41 average of 17 million 
acres Assuming average yields of 
16.5 bu. per acre, the 7 million acres 
harvested for grain would result in a 
production of almost 116 million bu. 
Yields averaged 18 bu. per harvested 
acre in 1948 and 14.4 bu. per acre for 
1937-41. 

The national goal for cotton is 21,- 
894,000 acres, the same as the 1948 
goal, but about 7% below the 23,- 
653,000 acres planted in 1948 and 13% 
less than the 1937-41 average of 26,- 
357,000 acres. With an average yield 
equal to that of the past 5 years— 
268.9 lb. per acre — the 1949 goal 
would produce 12 million running 
bales. In view of present stocks of 
cotton, such a crop would be ample 
to meet estimated requirements. Pres- 
ent legislation directs price support 
for 1949-crop cotton at 90% of parity 
as of July 15, 1949. 

The national goal for soybeans is 
10,314,000 acres, the same as the 1948 
harvested acreage and slightly below 


the 1943-47 average. With a yield 
equal to the average of the past 5 
years—18.8 bu. per acre, the goal 
acreage would result in a production 
of 194 million bu. Total production in 
1948 is estimated at a record 220 
million bu. with an average per acre 
yield of 21.4 bu.; average production 
for 1943-47.-was 192 million bu., 
based on an average yield of 18.4 bu. 
per acre. 

Requirements for soybeans for 
beans are expected to continue large, 
production of soybeans should be 
maintained at a high level. In rec- 
ommending the goal to farmers, how- 
ever, the department points out that 
soils in some sections of the Corn 
Belt, where soybeans or corn have 
been grown continuously for several 
years, show deterioration from a de- 
pletion of humus. This condition calls 
for a return to better balanced rota- 
tions, including green manure and sod 
crops. Individual farmers should con- 
sider these factors carefully, and the 
needed acreage of soybeans in 1949 
should be obtained insofar as possible 
on farms where these problems are 
least likely to be serious. 
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GOFFE & CARKENER, INC., 
TRANSFERS W. L. ROGERS, JR. 


LIBERAL, KANSAS — William L. 
Rogers, Jr., who has been manager 
of the office of Goffe & Carkener, Inc., 
in Liberal for the past two years, has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the company’s office in Wichita. He 
will assume his duties there March 1. 
Scott Cuthill has been appointed man- 
ager of the Liberal office, having been 
transferred from the Wichita office 
of the company. 
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Enrichment Bills 
Introduced in 
Six States 


CHICAGO—Bills to require the en- 
richment of all white flour and white 
bread have been introduced in the 
following legislatures: Colorado (S.B. 
428), Connecticut (H.B. 1107), Ne- 
braska (L.B. 380), Ohio (S.B. 56, H.B. 
75), Oregon (H.B. 152) and Penn- 
sylvania (H.B. 232). This was re- 
ported recently by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

“These bills are similar in all es- 
sential points to laws now in effect 
in 23 states,” the federation said, “and 
millers should not fail to support 
them.” 

¥ ¥, 


Opposition in Oregon 

PORTLAND — Opposition to the 
flour enrichment bill has appeared in 
the Oregon legislature and it is pos- 
sible now that it may not go through, 
according to reports. The State De- 
partment of Agriculture has _ ex- 
pressed opposition to it on _ the 
grounds that it is not needed and 
that no funds are provided in the 
bill for enforcement. The department 
feels that inasmuch as virtually all 
of the flour is now enriched, a law to 
cover such a small percentage is un- 
necessary. Funds were not provided 
in the original bill and there is some 
disagreement as to how much would 
be needed to enforce the law if it is 
passed. The bill was still in committee 
at the end of last week. 





Stocks of Feed Grains 50% Larger 
Than Year Ago at 94 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports that 
stocks of feed grains Jan. 1 were 
more than one half larger than the 
small stocks a year earlier and are 
fully adequate to meet domestic and 
export requirements for the remain- 
der of the 1948-49 feeding season. 
Jan. 1 stocks of corn, oats and bar- 
ley in all positions totaled 94 million 
tons, one third larger than the 1938- 
42 average and the largest on rec- 
ord for that date, -both in total and 
in relation to the number of grain- 
consuming animal units to be fed 
during the season. 

Total domestic use of feed grains 
during the remainder of the current 
feeding season (January-September) 
is expected to be somewhat larger 
than in the same period of 1948. 
Farmers probably will feed around 
10 to 15% more grains and other 


concentrates to their livestock than ~ 


a year earlier. Utilization of corn 
for other domestic uses is expected 
to be larger than in the first nine 
months of 1948, and exports of corn 
are expected to total over 100 million 
bushelsj: in contrast with the very 
small export in that period last year. 


Record Carry-over Seen 


Total carry-over of feed grains at 
the end of the 1948-49 marketing year 


' is éxpeeted to be about the largest on 


record. The corn carry-over next Oct. 
1 iS expected to be about as large as 
the record carry-over of 688 million 


‘ bushels in 1940. The quantity of corn 


placed under loan or in government 


ownership will be the largest since 
before the war. Through December, 
farmers had placed about 85 million 
bushels of 1948 corn under loan and 
10 million bushels under purchase 
agreements. 

The domestic disappearance of 
corn, oats and barley during October- 
December was 5% larger than a 
year earlier. Oats and barley disap- 
pearance was considerably larger 
than a year ago, while domestic dis- 
appearance of corn for all purposes 
was only slightly larger. Domestic 
use of feed grains was small in rela- 
tion to the very large supplies Oct. 1, 
but livestock numbers were at a rel- 
atively low levels and appear to 
have been fed at a heavy rate per 
animal for the quarter. 


Hay Stocks Ample 


Stocks of hay Jan. 1 were slightly 
smaller than a year ago, but were 
near record in relation to the reduced 
number of hay-consuming livestock 
on farms. While stocks are ample 
for livestock needs in most regions of 
the country, in some parts of the 
West and Midwest where 1948 pro- 
duction was much below average, Jan. 
1 stocks are small in relation to the 
local needs for the remainder of the 
1948-49 season. In large areas of the 
West heavy snowfall and severe 
weather have increased requirements 
and made it extremely difficult to pro- 
vide hay for livestock during January 
and early February. 

In mid-January, the index of feed 
grain prices was 47% below the rec- 


ord level in January, 1948. The aver- 
age price received by farmers for 
corn was $1.25 bu., 19¢ below the 
national average loan rate. Feed grain 
prices, which in late December had 
reached levels well above the seasonal 
low points of last summer and fall, 
declined during January and early 
February to new lows for the season. 
Corn prices are expected to advance 
somewhat in the spring and early 
summer months, with the loan an im- 
portant price influence. 

Protein feed prices have beeen high 
in relation to feed grains this win- 
ter. Prices of some of the oilseed 
meals have declined considerably 
since early December, and _ there 
may be some further weakness in oil- 
seed meal prices this spring and sum- 
mer, as demand for these feeds de- 
clines seasonally. Changes in feed 
prices late this spring and during 
the summer months, however, will 
be influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by prospects for the 1949 crops, 
BAE concludes. 

Total feed grain stocks Jan. 1 in- 
cluded 2,612 million bushels of corn, 
973 million bushels of oats and 230 
million bushels of barley. 
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MAKES BOARD APPLICATION 

KANSAS CITY — Application for 
membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade has been made for 
R. B. Caldwell. Mr. Caldwell will be 
a cash wheat trader on the floor for 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City grain division. 
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Key Stabilization 
Proposals Given 
to Congress 


WASHINGTON—Immediately fol- 
lowing a statement made to the Joint 
Economic Committee by John D. 
Clark of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors that the govern- 
ment must have the right to become 
a producer, the administration sub- 
mitted to Congress its key stabiliza- 
tion proposals. A bill including all 
of the administration’s request was 
introduced in the House by Rep. 
Brent Spence (D., Ky). 

The : anti-inflation bill would: (1) 
Provide authority to set maximum 
prices on commodities and goods if 
a price has risen or threatens to rise 
over December, 1948, levels to af- 
fect significantly the cost of living 
or costs of industrial or agricultural 
production and if the proposed con- 
trol is administratively feasible; (2) 
Provide that the government may 
make loans to business to expand fa- 
cilities to increase production or for 
the- government itself to build and 
operate such plants or enterprises, 
and (3) Provide allocation authority 
over such scarce materials as cop- 
per, steel, lead and zinc. 

Wage controls are provided for in 
the legislation in industries under 
price controls. 

Agricultural price controls could 
not be established at less than 100% 
of parity or the comparable price. 
Processed products from agricultural 
commodities could not be put under 
price controls at levels less than 
those which reflect parity to the 
producer. 

Despite the strong advocacy of the 
administration to a Democratic con- 
gress, this measure is likely to meet 
heavy going when the respective 
congressional committees start to 
study it. If it passes Congress, it 
is probable that it will only be after 
radical changes. 
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ECA Funds for 
Canadian Wheat 
to Continue 


WASHINGTON—Use of Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds for 
the U.K.-Canadian wheat contract 
will continue during the quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1949. Doubts that the 
use of ECA funds in this connection 
would continue after the hearings be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee have arisen, but were put to rest 
last week by official statements made 
to The Northwestern Miller by re- 
sponsible ECA officials. 

Criticism of the use of ECA funds 
to finance the U.K. purchases of Ca- 
nadian wheat under the bi-lateral 
contract came up when Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald appeared before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee recently. 
The ECA funds were used to finance 
approximately 150 million bushels of 
Canadian wheat. 

When the grain markets went into 
their nose-dive Feb. 8, the senate 
committee pounced on this ECA pol- 
icy decision as a factor in withholding 
export markets from the U.S. wheat 
farmer. However, Dr. FitzGerald 
turned aside this criticism by citing 
the fact that it was impossible, due to 
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- internal transport and port facilities, 


for the U.S. to have moved from its 
surplus wheat supplies the full quan- 
tity of wheat needed by the U.K. in 
the period of time involved. Neverthe- 
less, the ECA financing operations re- 
mained a sore point in the minds of 
senators and reflect the general rest- 
lessness on the part of legislators 
from the agricultural areas over the 
failure of ECA to earmark its funds 
for removal of the agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

ECA officials say that the decision 
over the administrative policy of that 
agency concerning the final quarter 
procurement of Canadian wheat by 
the U.K. through use of ECA funds 
is uncertain. If, however, Congress 
passes the new ECA act without re- 
strictions and approves the request 
for $1.15 billion for the April-June 
quarter, it is probable that the ECA 
will maintain its policy of financing 
the U.K.-Canada wheat contract. 
Next year when the higher contract 
price of $2 bu. goes into effect the 
ECA policy might be modified. 

Contributing to a maintenance of 
the present ECA policy in this con- 
nection is the influence of other agri- 
cultural interests here, whose mar- 
kets were cut off or diminished when 
Canada ran short of dollars and 
clamped severe restrictions on U.S. 
agricultural imports. These interests, 
which included the influential citrus 
industry, presumably would support 
any effort which gave Canada dollar 
buying power and opened up Cana- 
dian markets for these perishables. 
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BRAZIL’S EXCHANGE RULES 
DISCUSSED IN BULLETIN 


KANSAS CITY—A summary of 
current exchange regulations in Bra- 
zil has been prepared by Bror W. 
Unge, manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of the City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, and issued 
in a bulletin which may be obtained 
without cost from Mr. Unge. 

The bulletin covers the basic fac- 
tors covering the granting of im- 
port licenses, the classification of 
imports for exchange purposes, how 
applications for exchange are han- 
dled, over-all preferences for alloca- 
tion of exchange, the position of 
cruzeiro deposits by importers, the 
standing of letters of credit, and in- 
come taxes on nonresidents of Brazil. 

Among points brought out in the 
summary are that an application for 
exchange should be made at the time 
a cruzeiro deposit is made and that 
the responsibility for this rests with 
the importer. If the importer does not 
sign his application in time the con- 
version can be held up. 

Exporters will find the bulletin a 
clarifying summary of the complex 
Brazilian exchange situation. 
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UHLMANN & LATSHAW IN 
NEW SECURITIES FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—The firm of Uhl- 
mann & Latshaw has been organized 
in Kansas City to deal in securities. 
Partners in the new company are 
Paul Uhlmann, Jr., until recently with 
the Midland Flour Milling Co.; Kan- 
sas City, and John Latshaw, former- 
ly manager of the trading department 
of Harris, Upham & Co., Kansas City. 

Russell Sparks will be manager of 
the trading department of the new 
firm. He formerly was assistant man- 
ager of the trading department of 
Harris, Upham & Co., Kansas City. 

Offices of the company are at 755 

















USHER MEMORIAL—L. A. Williamson, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., and Louise K. Buell, the Bakers club 
of Chicago, representing the Bakers Club of Chicago, are shown above 
presenting a memorial scroll for Vernon C. Usher to Mrs. Usher and the 
Usher family Feb. 11. The presentation took place in Mrs. Usher’s office 
in the presence of staff members of Usher Associated Dairies, Inc., and 
members of the Usher family. 





The firm will deal in both listed and 
unlisted securities and will have di- 
rect wire connections with the New 
York. market and membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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R. G. SIMS AGAIN HEADS 
DULUTH GRAIN GROUP 


DULUTH—R. G. Sims, McCarthy 
Bros. Co., was reelected president of 
the Duluth Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Assn. at the annual election 
of officers and directors held Febru- 
ary 15, 1949. 

W. J. McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co., 
was reelected vice president, and 
G. B. Hathaway was reappointed 
secretary and treasurer. 

Directors renamed were F. B. 
Mitchell, Atwood Larson Co.; R. G. 
Sims, McCarthy Bros. Co.; W. J. 
McCabe, McCabe Bros. Co.; E. H. 
Woodruff, Benson Quinn Co., and 
W. W. Bleecher, Hoover Grain Co. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.56 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 














cloth used in. bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.56, as 
compared with 21.97 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 


~cuttaof* light-weight and heavy- 


weight- burlap expressed in. cents per 
pound of cloth is 26.64, as compared 
with 30.37 a year ago. 
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F. H. BLAIN DIES 
TORONTO — Freeman H. Blain, 
who was associated with the old 
Fleischmann Co. until his retirement 
in 1933, died recently at Hamilton, 
Ont. His son, Oral Blain, is with 
Standard Brands, Ltd. 
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MAPLE LEAF MILLING 
ELECTS 2 DIRECTORS 
TORONTO — Maple Leaf Milling 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, has announced 
that the Hon. G. Peter Campbell, 
K.C., and Harry N. Bawden have 
been elected directors of the com- 
pany. Mr. Campbell is a member of 
the legal firm of Arnoldi, Parry & 
Campbell, while Mr. Bawden is vice 
president of Dominion Securities 
Corp. 

















“Grass Roots’’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—In the Southwestern wheat country, since 
December, there have been no disturbing, soil-moving winds. This is 
especially appreciated by wheat farmers on the high plains, where the 
plant is so small that it would not arrest any soil erosion. 

The long, persistent cold spell has of course kept the plant dormant, 
and the ground has been so continuously frozen that although there have 
been many recurrent storms, each with a bit of snow, the moisture has 


not penetrated the frozen earth. 


It will soon be time for a spring thaw, and when the soils open up, if 
there is a tendency to blow, there is probably enough moisture to make 
tillage against soil drifting highly effective. 

The small wheat plant with little or no stooling might ordinarily cause 
concern, for the weeds will come up with the wheat. But the farmers 
generally express confidence that with the new weed killing chemicals 
all the noxious, broad-bladed or dicotyledonous weeds can be held in 
check. There are thousands of farmers now who are equipped in one way 
or another to apply the spray effectively. 

There is another question, which cannot as yet be answered, disturbing 
wheat growers from Dodge City eastward. Here, over a substantial area 
there was four or five times the amount of precipitation that was re- 


ported at Dodge City. 


Your correspondent flew to Hutchinson and back Feb. 10 and 11. It is 
amazing how large a percentage of the fields eastward from Ford county 
were largely covered with ice. The total rainfall has not been excessive, 
but the ground has kept frozen so the moisture could not percolate into 
the soil, and already there has been considerable run off. The Rattle- 
snake, a small stream running northeasterly from Bucklin past St. John, 
was out of its narrow stream bed. Similar reports about field ice condi- 
tions are made throughout central Kansas. 

It is too early to make any definite conclusion but it does raise a 
threat about production over a very considerable area. The general storm 
Feb. 13 with sleet all over the area will not add much to the moisture 


but does defer growing weather. 


A RR RTE NETRA SE 
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New Orleans Fetes E. E. Dusenbery 





HEAD OF FLOUR GROUP FETED—Officers and members of the New 
Orleans Flour Assn. entertained Earl E. Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusenbery 
Co., Des Moines, president of the National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, during a recent visit to New Orleans. Among the several func- 
tions attended by Mr. Dusenbery and the local flour group was a tour 
of the port of New Orleans and the Mississippi River aboard the yacht, 
“Good Neighbor.” Left to right in the photograph above are P. L. Thom- 
son, P. L. Thomson & Co., vice president; Mr. Dusenbery; A. J. Palermo, 
John E. Koerner & Co., secretary-treasurer, and Harry 8S. Redmon, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., president of the New Orleans group. 


NEW ORLEANS—Ear! E. Dusen- 
bery, Des Moines, president of the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, and owner of Earl E. 
Dusenbery Co., spent a week in New 
Orleans recently, and during part of 
his stay was the guest of the mem- 
bers of the New Orleans Flour Assn. 

Mr. Dusenbery, who is head of the 
General Chapter of Royal Arch Ma- 
sons in the U.S. and its possessions, 
the largest Masonic organization in 
this country, was here to attend the 
convention of the Louisiana Grand 
Lodge of Masons. 

He had come to New Orleans from 
a tour of visiting flour men and ad- 
dressing local flour distributors’ clubs 
in Pittsburgh, Boston, New York City 
and Philadelphia. He was en route to 
Washington, D.C., where he later con- 
fered with officials on the possibility 
of getting. government recognition 
for the national flour organization. In 
an interview, Mr. Dusenbery pointed 
out that the consensus among flour 
distributors was that when Washing- 


ton authorities named committees on 
matters affecting food, flour and grain 
that their organization should have 
representation on certain of these na- 
tional committees. 

At a dinner meeting in New Or- 
leans Feb. 14, at Arnaud’s, famous 
French restaurant, given in honor 
of Mr. Dusenbery, Harry S. Redmon, 
president of the local flour associa- 
tion, discussed problems of both local 
and national groups. His address was 
followed by a question and answer 
period. 

The afternoon of Feb. 14 local flour 
men had Mr. Dusenbery as their 
guest on a boat ride on the yacht, 
Good Neighbor, cruising the Missis- 
sippi River and touring the port of 
New Orleans. 

L. J. Rosentreter of the Kansas City, 
Southern-Louisiana and Arkansas 
Railroad was chairman of arrange- 
ments. A. J. Palermo of John E. Koer- 
ner & Co., for 21 years secretary- 
treasurer of the local association, is 
a past president of the national asso- 
ciation. 





BUFFALO CHEMISTS SEE 
EXHIBIT OF EQUIPMENT 


BUFFALO—An exhibit of modern 
cereal chemistry laboratory equip- 
ment was held at the February meet- 
ing of the Niagara Frontier Section 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. The exhibit included 
microscopes, balances, graduate bur- 
ettes, mixing equipment, etc. The 
exhibit, and a dinner which followed, 
were held at a local restaurant. 

John Ballantyne, Best Foods, Inc., 
chairman of the section, announced 
that much valuable information for 
the future conduct of the section is 
being obtained from a questionnaire 
recently circulated among the mem- 
bers. He said that several of the sug- 
gestions contained on the returned 
questionnaires, particularly those re- 
lating to the programs, will be used. 

The section now has arranged its 
monthly programs for all meetings 


through October and a number of 
“very promising” lectures and dis- 
cussions have been scheduled. . 

Dr. Albert C. Cy, head of the chem- 
istry department, University of Buf- 
falo, will be the speaker at the March 
meeting. His subject will be “How 
Vitamins Are Related to One An- 
other.” 

The section paid a tribute to the 
memory of Florent Rennaux, chemist 
for the Ralston Purina. Co., who died 
in January and who was a member 
of the section for many years. 

Prior to the meeting, the chemists 
were guests at a cocktail party held 
at the home of L. R, Patton, who-re- 
cently. joined the Buffalo office of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc: 
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W. C. MADGWICK IS DEAD 


KANSAS CITY—Donald S. Eber, 
executive secrétary of the Associa- 


tion of Operative Millers, received 
word that Walter C. Madgwick, su- 
perintendent of Gillispie Bros. Pty., 
Sydney, Australia, died Feb. 7. He 
had been ill for the past six months. 
Mr. and Mrs. Madgwick visited the 
U.S. in 1946 and attended the annual 
convention of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. He was prominent in 
milling circles in Sydney and was 
instrumental in organizing a district 
group of operatives which became 
affiliated with the AOM. 
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VISITING IN SOUTH 


August Denk and Gene DuBois, 
manager and assistant manager, re- 
spectively, of the Minneapolis plant 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
attended a meeting of Fulton plant 
managers which was held last week 
in New Orleans. Mr. DuBois returned 
to Minneapolis and Mr. Denk, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Denk, continued on 
to Atlanta and Savannah, Ga., to visit 
relatives. 


——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


ROLAND W. SELMAN, JR., 
TO REPORT ON HEARINGS 


KANSAS CITY—An account of the 
current bread standards hearings in 
Washington, D.C., will be given by 
Roland W. Selman, Jr., vice president, 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, at 
a meeting of the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club Feb. 28. The luncheon 
meeting will be held in the junior 
ballroom of the Hotel President and 
the large number of advance reser- 
vations indicates a wide interest in 
the program’s subject. 

Following Mr. Selman’s presenta- 
tion a discussion concerning the ac- 
tivities of the baking industry and its 
suppliers in the light of the bread 
standards hearings will be held. 

Reservations at $1.50 a person are 
being accepted by Miss Ruth Ann 
Smith, manager of the club, at the 
Hotel President. The luncheon will be 
served at 12:15 p.m. 
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DR. E. C. STAKMAN TO SPEAK 
AT MEETING OF CHEMISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. ‘E. C. Stak- 
man, chief of the division of plant 
pathology, University of Minnesota, 
will speak on “Science in Problems 
of Human Subsistence” at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Andrews 
Hotel Feb. 25. Dr. Stakman is an 
internationally recognized authority 
on plant diseases and was recently 
elected president of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
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GEORGE CORMACK, GMI 
VETERAN, RECOVERING 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — George Cor- 
mack, 79, production manager of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, un- 
til his retirement in 1938, is in the 
Tucson Medical Center recovering 
from an illness and will soon be able 
to transfer from the medical center 
to his home, Redwood Lodge, here. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, recently called 
on Mr. Cormack and made arrange- 
ments to send the GMI plane to Mr. 
Cormack’s home in Helena, Mont., to 
bring his personal physician, Dr. 
David Berg, and Mrs. Berg, here. 
Arthur D. Hyde, GMI vice president, 
returned with Dr. Berg. 
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Crop Conditions 
Continue to Show 
Gains in Europe 


LONDON — The mild spring-like 
weather now prevailing in western 
Europe has been tempered with some 
showers of rain accompanied by 
drops in temperature. These condi- 
tions have, however, been welcomed 
by producers since opinion considers 
that the crops are too well forward 
to provide a reasonable margin of 
safety in the event of heavy night 
frosts. 


General satisfaction prevails in the 
U.K. and the crops have not been im- 
paired by colder conditions at night. 
The rain was especially welcomed in 
Spain and Portugal where recent 
conditions had given rise to fears of 
drouth. Progress in France, Hol- 
land, Belgium and the western zones 
of Germany is being maintained. Ad- 
vantage is being taken of the mild 
weather to prepare the ground for 
the spring sowings. 

The moisture situation in eastern 
Europe, however, is still far from sat- 
isfactory and present indications are 
that the crops will not prove as valu- 
able as was hoped by the authorities. 
Acreage targets have also fallen short 
of expectations, opposition by the 
peasants to government direction 
and the dryness of the ground being 
jointly responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

In Yugoslavia the government has 
claimed that its plan for the wheat 
acreage has been exceeded by 12%. 
The corn area has also exceeded the 
target by 9% while rye has been 
increased by 37%. Unfavorable weath- 
er since sowing, however, has caused 
concern as to the fate of the winter 
wheat crop. 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA GROUP 
PLANS 10 WHEAT SCHOOLS 


OKLAHOMA CITY —A series of 
one- and two-day wheat variety iden- 
tification schools will be held in 
March in 10 Texas and New Mexico 
cities, Keats E. Soder, Oklahoma 
City, secretary of the Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Improvement Program, 
announced this week. The primary 
purpose of the meetings will be to 
acquaint millers, grain dealers, coun- 
ty agents, agricultural teachers, vet- 
eran instructors and wheat growers 
with the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of good and bad milling wheat 
varieties. 

The meetings will be held-March 1 
at Graham, Texas; March 2-3, Fort 
Worth; March 4, Sherman; March 8, 
Clovis, N.M.; March 9, Plainview, 
Texas; March 10, Crowell; March 11, 
Wichita Falls; March 15, Hereford; 
March 16, Spearman, and March 17- 
18, Amarillo. 
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GUATEMALA PROHIBITS 
FLOUR IMPORTATIONS 


WASHINGTON—The Guatemalan 
government, by an executive resolu- 
tion of Jan. 28, 1949, has prohibited 
for an indefinite period the importa- 
tion of wheat flour, with the excep- 
tion of pending orders already con- 
firmed, according to a telegram from 
the American embassy in Guatemala 
City. 
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Futures Dip, Cash 


Premiums Gain as 
CCC Buying Is Felt 


KANSAS CITY—Cash wheat and 
futures prices parted company in a 
somewhat spectacular way this week 
under the influence of more active 
bidding by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and mild competition from 
commercial buyers for the scant sup- 
plies of wheat now being offered for 
sale, 

The government agency tended to 
boost its basis, and early this week 
was bidding 37¢ over Kansas City 
May for February Gulf shipment of 
No. 1 hard winter wheat, with l1¢ 
less for each 15-day period through 
April 15. While this is not attractive 
to Kansas City sellers, it is a work- 
able basis at some points in the in- 
terior Southwest. 

The increase in the CCC bid con- 
tinued to be matched by the advance 
of cash premiums. The government 
also began the practice of buying 
wheat after the close of futures trad- 
ing. For a long time, CCC has bought 
only. during futures sessions. The re- 
sult has been a 342@4¢ advance in 
cash premiums over a futures basis 
that declined 3% @35%¢ during the 
same time. Cash wheat at Kansas 
City now is selling only 1¢ under the 
loan basis. During the sharp market 
break early in February’ wheat 
dropped as much as 25¢ below the 
loan. 





Trade Bearish 


While the feeling of the. average 
commercial trader toward wheat 
prices is one of considerable bearish- 
ness because of the expected large 
carryover and good 1949 crop pros- 
pects, it is recognized that with 343 
million bushels under loan and pur- 
chase agreements, most of the carry- 
over could easily end up in the hands 
of CCC, which could dictate the 
price until the new harvest. 

There is some belief that the gov- 
ernment may be aiming to force cash 
wheat values higher to ease this sit- 
uation by making it attractive for 
holders of purchase agreements to sell 
their wheat on the commercial mar- 
ket rather than to CCC. About a 
third of loan wheat is under the pur- 
chase agreement plan, and 40% of 
that is in the southwestern states. 

So far no important evidence of 
liquidation by holders of purchase 
certificates or loans has developed, 
and probably some further rise 
would be necessary to bring about 
any such result. 

With a large carryover for the first 
time in years and much of it tied up 
in storage, the average grain trader 
can foresee possibilities of consider- 
able storage congestion when the new 
crop begins to move. Harvest normal- 
ly begins in Texas in May, and new 
crop wheat futures are selling near- 
ly 20¢ below the May wheat level, 
so it is difficult to generate any 
bullishness based on the current arti- 
ficial cash wheat tightness, so long 
as the new crop outlook remains 
favorable. 


Purchases Keep Pace 


Government purchases of wheat 
last week cut to around 12 million 
bushels the amount of wheat needed 
to supply the export program through 
March. At the same time Production 
and Marketing Administration flour 
purchases cleaned the last of the 
first quarter needs on flour. How- 





ever, 
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the agency probably needs 
around 20 million bushels a month 
for April and May possibly buy some 
for May. Total CCC purchase -and 
carryover of wheat now amounts to 
226,400,000 bu. 

There no longer seems to be any 
thought on the part of the trade that 
CCC will call loans before the ter- 
mination date on April 30, so some 
measure of export buying is expect- 
ed to continue somewhat beyond that 
date. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNLOADING SCHEDULED 

BUFFALO—Holding about 3 mil- 
lion bushels of grain 7 of the 31 ves- 
sels in Buffalo’s winter fleet remain 
to be unloaded. Several will be taken 
soon to elevators to discharge car- 
goes. 
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W. L. PARRISH DIES 


WINNIPEG—William Linton Par- 
rish, 88, died in Winnipeg Feb. 20. A 
Manitoba pioneer and prominent 
business man, Mr. Parrish had been 
in ill health for a year. He was presi- 
dent of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., 
Superior Elevator Co., Ltd., Canada 
Grain Export Co., Ltd., and a num- 





ber of other companies. President of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1899, 
he was also prominent in civic af- 
fairs. Mr. Parrish is survived by two 
sons, F. W.' Parrish, member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and W. L, 
Parrish, Calgary. 
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H. F. HUNGATE NAMED TO 
B. A. ECKHART SALES POST 


CHICAGO—Harry F. Hungate has 
been named.sales manager of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
as & part of the company’s extension 
of its facilities to the baking industry, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Frank, E. Church, president of the 
company. 

Mr. Hungate affiliated with the 
milling industry in 1928, and was with 
General Mills, Inc., for several years 
as sales manager of the GMI St. 
Louis office and branch manager at 
Memphis. In 1940 he was named spe- 
cial sales representative for the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co. in Pennsylvania, 
Iowa and Nebraska, He then became 
southern sales manager for the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. is 
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‘NO REVISION SEEN FOR 
ECA BUDGET 


WASHINGTON — Paul Hoffman, 
head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, confirmed last week 
that it would be unnecessary to re- 
vise budget requests for ECA for 
1949-50 because of declining commod- 
ity market prices. He told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that 
the slump in commodity market 
prices only reflected a reduction of 
approximately $5 million in the ECA 
budget request. 





now in the process of rebuilding its 
elevator workhouse with fireproof 
construction, Mr. Church pointed out, 
and is also providing for additional 
grain storage. 
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A-D-M REPORTS PROFIT. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has reported net profits 
for six months ending Dec. 31, 1948, 
after depreciation and all income 
taxes, of $5,978,407, equivalent to 
$3.65 plus per share on 1,634,748 
shares stock outstanding. 











CCC Failure to Buy Wheat May Be 


ECA Canadian Procurement Factor 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON ‘— The inability of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to get 
wheat for its current export program 
has the experts puzzled and may be a 
factor in the decision regarding Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
procurement authorizations for the 
purchase of Canadian wheat for the 
United Kingdom in the final quarter 
of this crop year. 

The CCC office last week went on 
an around-the-clock basis in its wheat 
buying program. It was believed that 
CCC could obtain wheat direct from 
shippers without the necessity of 
hedging the shipments. . Under . this 
procedure, CCC stays out of the mar- 
kets during the first trading hour, 
then gets in and buys for the next 
23 hours. 

In addition to being perplexed, the. 
international experts- are disturbed 
over the CCC’s lack of wheat pur- 
chases. Some foreign countries — 
Italy for example—must have wheat 
in position for export-not later than 
March 31. 

In spite of the urgent need for sup- 
plies, the futures market remains soft 
and fails to reflect the strong demand 
factor of CCC. 

The international experts now be- 
lieve that only a sharply advanced 
price which would reflect the loan 
value plus accumulated charges will 
bring out enough domestic wheat to 
meet. the .government’s export _ re- 
quirements. The. only other solution 
would be for the administration to 
scale down its export goal and, so far, 
there is no decision to make the ex- 
port goal cut-back. 

A somewhat punitive attitude is re- 
vealed on the part of ‘CCC officials 
toward holders of free wheat with the 
statement that they are -not inter- 
ested in the recent low wheat prices. 
They say that the producer had am- 
ple opportunity to take advantage of 
the loan program and they do not 


consider that CCC has any further re- 
sponsibility to the owners of wheat 
not under loan or purchase agree- 
ment. 

The current situation seems to be 
an impasse between CCC and the 
owners of free wheat or purchase 
agreement wheat. The outcome ap- 
pears to be a radical adjustment in 
prices. Either CCC will raise its bid 
for free or purchase agreement wheat 
or else it will rest on its present pol- 
icy and reduce its export goal, allow- 


ing the wheat price to sag to a level 
reflecting the approach of the new 
crop. 

If CCC decides to bid for wheat 
for the current quarterly program, 
some experts think that the May con- 
tract will be bid up to more than 
$2.30 bu. A call of wheat loans to 
meet the larger export goal is consid- 
ered bearish by observers who predict 
that wheat prices would drop under 
the impact of a loan call now or 
prior to the loan expiration date. 





Argentina Withdraws from 
Negotiations on Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON — Argentina will 
not continue as a party to the present 
wheat agreement ‘negotiations, ac- 
cording to a decision announced here 
last week by Juan Scarpi of the 
Argentine’ embassy. 

According to this official spokes- 
man, his country finds the maximum 
price of $2 bu., as proposed in the 
negotiation terms, too low in _ rela- 
tion to the $1.85 bu. price, which he 
said the Argentine government is now 
paying to its wheat producers. 

In addition, the Argentine spokes- 
man objected to the provisions of 
payment based on the Canadian dol- 
lar. He said it would be burdensome 
for his country to agree to a pact 
which provided for payment in cur- 
reneies. not normally. used by its 
traditional customers: 

The Argentine withdrawal is the 
first open break in negotiations which 
are noteworthy in their lack of suc- 
cess on agreement as regards price 
and the duration of an agreement, De- 
spite the inability of the conferees 
to’ produce results, the acting chair- 
man of the preparatory group, J. C. 
Van Esshe, the Belgian delegate, con- 
tinues to express optimism over the 
negotiations—but he appears to be 
the only official taking this view. 

Prior to the-anfhiouncement of the 


Argentine withdrawal, Mr. Van Esshe 
stated that France and Uruguay 
would be exporters next year under 
any agrement which might be rati- 
fied by the participating nations. 

Discussions of the flour aspect of 
the agreement by a special working 
committee also failed to produce tan- 
gible results. 


WHEAT CONFERENCE DROPS 
FLOUR IMPORTS TALKS 


WASHINGTON — Whether fiour 
importing nations should be required 
to take flour along with wheat under 
terms of the proposed international 
wheat agreement was the subject of 
debate last week among delegates 
to the International Wheat Confer- 
ence. Unable to come to agreement on 
the point, the conferees decided to 
drop the subject for the time being. 

It was decided they were going 
over the same ground that had been 
covered at thé London meeting in 
1947 and at the 1948 meeting in 
Washington. Some exporting coun- 
tries contend it would be harmful to 
their milling industries if the import- 
ing nations do not take flour in addi- 
tion to wheat. 
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FLOUR SALES REVERT TO. DULL 
PACE AFTER WHEAT RECOVERY 


Bakers, Wholesalers Buy Only Nearby Needs; Export 
Trade Quiet; Sales Dip to 42% for Spring Mills 
and to 16% in Southwest 


Following the recovery of the 
wheat market, flour business again 
slumped, and both domestic and ex- 
port sales were off considerably from 
the previous week. All classes of buy- 
ers continue to avoid forward pur- 
chases of flour and inventories are 
being held to moderate levels. Sales 
consisted only of small amounts for 
replacement purposes ordered ‘for 
early shipment. Production is being 
maintained at fairly good levels on 
the basis of active shipping direc- 
tions; however, a number of smaller 
mills in the Southwest have an- 
nounced shutdowns and other plants 
are operating at sharply reduced 
schedules. 

Export flour sales were small last 
week, consisting only of Production 
and Marketing Administration pur- 
chases and minor transactions with 
Latin American countries. In mid- 
week the PMA bought 200,000 sacks 
of whole wheat flour for Gulf ship- 
ment in March and Feb. 19 accepted 
offerings of 72% hard wheat flour, 
also for March shipment to the Gulf. 
An indication of the mills’ interest 
in securing export business to take 
up the current slack is seen in the 
fact that offers to the PMA totaled 
6,644,900 sacks for the latter pur- 
chase, of which 898,800 sacks were ac- 
cepted. Offerings of mills on the 
whole wheat purchase totaled 1,281,- 
200 sacks. No other export sales of 
any importance were made last week. 
The trade is awaiting release of the 
final quarter’s export allocation fig- 
ures, which are expected shortly. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
DECLINES FURTHER 


Demand for flour dwindled further 
in the Southwest last week, and sales 
amounted to only 16% of capacity, 
compared with 32% the previous 
week and 20% a year ago. Bakers 
continued to hold buying down to re- 
placement needs, and inventories re- 
mained at a low level. Orders of flour 
‘were for small amounts for early 
shipment. There was a pick-up in 
price-date-of-shipment business with 
bakers, an arrangement previously 
confined almost exclusively to the 
family flour trade. Family flour sales 
also were slow. Some business fol- 
lowed the advance in prices, but the 
volume was limited. A number of mills 
announced shutdowns, and many are 
operating at less than half-time. Ex- 
port sales amounted to only 11% 
of. the week’s total. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
TOTAL DECLINES 


Bookings by spring wheat mills 
were reduced considerably from the 
level of the previous week when the 
market break stimulated a good-sized 
total of small to medium-sized orders. 
Interest on buying was very limited, 
and sales consisted of small lots 
ordered for nearby’ shipment. 
"However, shipping directions on old 
‘orders are active, permitting mills 
to maintain above-average running 
schedules. Sales for the week totaled 
42% of capacity, compared with 100% 
the previous week and 73.6% a year 
ago. Family flour sales also are lim- 
ited to small quantities, with whole- 


salers and jobbers keeping inven- 
tories at modest levels. Mill opera- 
tions in the Northwest picked up 
slightly last week in comparison with 
the preceding week but were consid- 
erably below operations a year ago. 


BUYERS HOLD OFF 
IN EASTERN CITIES 


Flour buyers at Buffalo held off 
when prices declined and continued to 
hold off when quotations rebounded. 
There is a great deal of interest 
among buyers, but they have little 
confidence in the market. Credit re- 
strictions have . contributed some- 
what to lighter buying. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. In the metropoli- 
tan New York area, flour sales fell to 
new lows for the year. Buyers showed 
a slight interest in,near-by sales,. but 
beyond this they were reluctant to 
purchase. Orders were chiefly for one- 
or two-car lots of springs, with a 
sprinkling of cake grades. One chain 
bought moderately of hard winters. 

Flour ‘business at Boston continued 
exceedingly quiet. Mill agents report 
that shipping directions were very 
light, indicating that inventories of 
flour are larger than expected. Bakers 
report that sweet goods sales .are 
down and that the slump is spread- 
ing to breads. Erratic grain markets 
have caused even a greater reluctance 
to buy flour at Philadelphia. Book- 
ings are limited to modest amounts 
and are made mainly by buyers in 
need of immediate supplies. The flour 
market at Pittsburgh is very sluggish. 
Bakers wha failed to buy on ‘the re- 
cent price dip continue to hold off, 
and buying is merely hand-to-mouth. 
Bread sales have fallen off in vol- 
ume, but sweet goods sales are hold- 
ing fairly steady. 


SALES VOLUME.DOWN 
IN CENTRAL STATES 
At Chicago, sales of flour were re- 


duced further, and not even the usual 
amount of one- and two-car lot book- 
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ings were reported. Bakers continued 
to buy only for current requirements. 
Directions were fair. Family flour 
sales also declined, and only limited 
sales were made for immediate ship- 
ment. Except for a few scattered 
ears for near-by shipment, mills at 
St. Louis report new business is very 
restricted. Buyers display a marked 
lack of confidence in the present 
market. Shipping instructions are 
slow. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
REMAIN WARY 


Buyers in the Southeast .are ex- 
tremely wary. Sales are light, and 
inquiries have tapered off. Bakers 
dropped their moderate interest of 
the previous week, and only scat- 
tered business was done. Sales of fam- 
ily flour are limited to small amounts 
for near-by shipment. At New Orle- 
ans bakers and jobbers are showing 
no interest in contracting for future 
delivery of flour. They continue to 
buy only to cover present needs, ap- 
parently awaiting more stable prices. 
Hard winters are being sold in lim- 
ited quantities, and springs are get- 
ting more inquiries. Cracker and 
cooky bakers have taken limited 
amounts of flour for prompt ship- 
ment. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
TRADE LIMITED 


At Seattle the flour market is very 
quiet, with buyers not booking ahead 
and millers caught between high ma- 
terial costs and an extremely com- 
petitive situation in domestic busi- 
ness. Bakers and wholesalers are ex- 
tremely cautious in their buying. Ex- 
port prospects are dim. Although 
some buying was induced at Portland 
by the advance in the wheat market, 
business was limited. Wholesalers 
and bakers are keeping their inven- 
tories low and buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Consumer demand for 
bakery products and family flour is 
lighter. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 27,836 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
503,054 sacks, compared with 3,530,- 
890 in the previous week and 3,727,- 





Durum Granulars Trade Continues 
Dull as Macaroni Demand Improves 


The durum granulars market con- 
tinued to be marked by dullness last 
week, with macaroni manufacturers 
showing little interest in other than 
spot shipment supplies. Although do- 
mestic demand for macaroni and noo- 
dies was reported somewhat improved 
and fair, business was not as heavy 
as normally expected at this time of 
the year. 

Eastern trade sources report that 
export inquiries have been received 
for substantial quantities of spaghetti, 
but no actual orders were reported 
as yet. 

Reduced receipts of durum wheat 
made supplies relatively scarce, and 
premiums on choice milling types re- 
bounded to 30¢, almost to the level 
prevailing before the drop to 24¢ a 
‘week ago. 

Durum mills continue to run at a 
fairly good rate, although production 
showed a slight drop from the pre- 
vious week: Mills reporting to The 






Northwestern Miller operated at 79% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
82% the preceding week. 

Durum granulars quotations were 
advanced 15¢ to $5.35 sack, bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 19, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.32% @2.33% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.26% @2.31% 


Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.27% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.17% @2.26% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.14% @2.24% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Wkly. % 

No. -ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 13-19 ... 10 222,000 175,475 79 
Previous week 12 255,600 *208,788 82 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 278,445 109 

*Revised. 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Feb. 19, 1949 ............ 6,397,759 
July 1-Feb. 21, 1948 ........-005 8,033,103 
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166 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,024,531 and three years ago 
4,246,780. Flour production increased 
7,000 sacks in the Northwest over 
the production of a week ago and 
11,000 in the Southwest while produc- 
tion decreased 25,000 sacks in Buf- 
falo, 2,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 19,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. ; 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OP LIFE 


MILLFEED PRICES GAIN; 
FORMULA TRADE SLACK 


—~p>— 


Prices Up $2@5 from Week Ago; 
Interest Active in Replace- 
ment Buying 





Millfeed prices, reflecting stronger 
grain markets, advanced $2@5 early 
this week over quotations of a week 
ago. Buyers are showing active in- 
terest in supplies to replenish dwin- 
dling stocks. Bran and_ standard 
midds. showed greater strength than 
the heavier offals. 

After showing signs of coming out 
of its dullness, formula feed trade 
in the Northwest dropped back into 
narrow channels last week. On one o1 
two days early in the week, most 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 207.6 as of 
Feb. 15, unchanged for the 
week. The feed grain index 
was 188, up 22 points. 











mills reported a good run of orders 
and were hopeful that the more 
stable tone in grain values had re- 
stored buyers’ confidence. The spurt 
was short-lived, however, and orders 
fell to very limited proportions. 

It is apparent that the rank and 
file of feeders and retail distributors 
prefer to continue on a week-to-week 
inventory basis. There is a lot of 
homegrown grain and roughage in 
the country, and as long as the pres- 
ent period of commodity price ad- 
justments continues, the buying of 
supplemental feeds probably will be 
held to a minimum. 

Formula feed price lists have 
bounced back up a little, due to 
stronger millfeeds and soybean meal 
values. 


Formula feed demand was un- 
changed to somewhat improved in the 
Southwest last week. Some manufac- 
turers indicated their belief that the 
turn toward a better spring demand 
and increased production schedules 
had begun, and extra shifts were added 
at some plants. Other mixers experi- 
enced no improvement last week, pri- 
marily because of an advance in for- 
mula prices. Most brands were up 
$2@3 ton, and $4 ton higher at the 
outside. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 51,538 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,561 tons 
in the week previous and 56,352 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,883,- 
299 tons as compared with 1,978,473 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat Market Reeovers Losses 
Through Heavy CCC Buying 


CCC Purchases During Past Week Total About 6 Million 
Bushels; Cash Wheat Gains Fully 7c at Kansas City and 
Minneapolis Markets; Stocks Up 107 Million Bushels 


The nation’s grain markets, given 
a shot in the arm by heavy Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. purchases, regained 
their strength last week. Cash wheat 
at Kansas City and Minneapolis re- 
gained fully 7¢ of the previous week’s 
loss, bringing other grains up also. 

Wheat prices leveled off at the end 
of the week at near support levels but 
corn was still below the loan value 
at most markets. Oat prices were also 
at about the support level. 

CCC buyings totaled nearly 6 mil- 
lion bushels and included takings 
from terminal stocks at Minneapolis 
and Duluth and wheat for delivery 
at Duluth by the opening of the navi- 
gation season. 

Domestic demand was not very ac- 
tive but there was enough buying to 
absorb current offerings which 
dropped off after the sharp break. 

Cash wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis amounted to only 490 cars, 
379 at Duluth and 721 at Kan- 
sas City. The nine principal south- 
western markets received 1,946 cars 
during the week ended Feb. 17, com- 
pared with 1,882 cars a week ago and 
2,241 cars a year ago. Individal totals 
included 149 at Omaha, 146 at Wich- 
ita, 149 at Ft. Worth, 66 at St. Louis, 
114 at St. Joseph, 121 at Enid, 348 
at Hutchinson and 132 at Salina. 

Cash premiums at the Kansas City 
market staged the most violent up- 
turn of the year during the past 
week. All protein categories were bid 
up 3% @4¢ by buyers in an effort to 
obtain enough near-by supplies to fill 
flour milling and wheat shipping com- 
mitments. ; 

Mills were the principal buyers and 
the bidding became intense Feb. 21 
when premiums advanced 2¢ that 
day alone. The lack of sufficient free 
wheat was the main reason for the 
tightness, since the bulk of the cur- 


rent crop is tied up by the govern- 


ment loan program. 

Transportation difficulties were not 
so great this week but it is the pros- 
pect of extreme shortage of cars 
when loan wheat begins to move out 
of the country that makes buyers 
anxious for sufficient wheat to fill 
their needs. 

Premiums for ordinary No. 1 dark 
hard rose from 15¢ to 16%¢ over May 
Feb. 14 to close at 19@20¢ over Feb. 
21. During the same period 12% pro- 
tein climbed 15@17%¢ over to 19@ 
21%¢ over and 13% went from 15@20¢ 
over to 19@2344¢ over. The May base 
future in the meantime was operat- 
ing under more steady conditions, 
but the general trend was easier. 
The future closed at $2.06 Feb. 14 and 
was down to $2.02% Feb. 21. The 
range of cash wheat prices closed 
at $2.19%4 @2.30% at the end of the 
week, 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 18, 
protein content considered, is shown 
in the following table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ...... $2.18 % @2.30 

No. 2 Dark and Hard ...... 2.17% @2.29% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ...... 2.16% @2.28% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ...... 2.15% @2.27% 
ne IO DO 2.23% @2.31 

Ve a” ERS rae? ee 2.22% @2.30% 
ED. ns oe ane 6a ead KeateD 2.21% @2.29% 
EN e's od i's cb sp odds ea 2.20% @2.28% 


The Minneapolis office of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion reported Feb. 18 that wheat sup- 
plies as of Feb. 1, 1949, were about 
107 million bushels higher than sup- 


plies a year ago. The PMA’s esti- 
mate of Feb. 1, 1949, stocks was fixed 
at about 679 million bushels, com- 
pared with 572 million bushels a 
year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 18, 
is shown in the following table: 


For Dry, Sound Wheat 
1 DEB Oe WS GSW. wc eeeescccis $2.26 @2.27 


i, SR rare oe ere 2.28 @2.29 
Re BER. o's 6 Gab oc BREN oe ree 2.30@2.31 
SO ED ied veeceecaswebes 2.31@2.33 
Re EE etrowis eld aevc ceeds 2.32@2.34 
PE. STI. 6 06.60 t'ocwee vb ween s 2.41@2.43 


1¢ premium on Heavy 
Grade Discounts 


ee a SE ev k chebcdhvedbedle es oveue 1@ 2¢ 
PO WM CLE ol dne Vb 0 Ke P AW ewe ta salsa 2@ 5¢ 
DU: ED hil dis oo 04 0b) oe pees o¥iag een 4@10¢ 
We; 6 WHERE io brie, eke have chines’ 6@15¢ 


Total domestic supply July 1, 1948, 
is shown at 1,484.3 million bushels and 
disappearance July 1, 1948, to Jan. 
31, 1949, was estimated at 602.2 mil- 
lion bushels, of which 218 million 
bushels have been exported as grain. 
The balance remaining for export, 
milling and carry-over was fixed at 
679 million bushels. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat by 
the CCC since July 1, 1948, total 
212.1 million bushels and 26.4 million 
bushels as wheat equivalent of flour 
purchased. 

In the futures market, wheat fu- 
tures were sharply stronger for the 
current May option, the result of a 
light country movement and CCC’s 
market-bolstering buying program. 
New crop wheat futures showed fur- 
ther losses under the influence of fa- 
vorable new crop prospects, indica- 
tions of the sharply increased carry- 
over and the possibility that storage 
space would be built by CCC. At the 
close May wheat stood at $2.03%, 
July at $1.8354, September at $1.84% 
and December at $1.86. 

At Portland there was more activ- 
ity in wheat markets early last week 
as a result of the rebound in prices. 
Values on ordinary soft white wheat 
went 2¢ over the loan value and there 
was more wheat selling in the coun- 
try. Farmers were more disposed to 
sell on the advancing market, espe- 
cially as it got above the loan value. 
Trading was more active in future 
shipments at 1@1%¢ below the top 
of $2.21 for the week. CCC bought 
395,500 bu. during the week, tend- 
ing to lag in its offered prices. 

Crop conditions in 
Northwest are very uncertain and it 
will take a few weeks of growing 
weather to determine how much dam- 
age has been done. Floods have hit 
some areas, freezes in others. The 
total damage is not expected to be 
too great but the amount of reseeding 
that will be necessary is not known 
at this time. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


110 MILLION BU. SURPLUS 
ESTIMATED IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—Es- 
timates of the outturn of the 1948-49 
Australian wheat crop indicate be- 
tween 195 and 200 million bushels, 
which will leave more than 110 million 
bushels available for shipment in the 
form of wheat or flour. The home con- 
sumption price of Australian wheat 
is now equivalent to just over $1 bu., 
bulk port basis. The harvest was com- 
pleted under, in the main, excellent 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8. expressed in percentages: 


Feb. 13-19, *Previous 
19 


Feb. 15-21, Feb. 16-22, Feb. 17-23, 
1948 1947 46 








49 week 19 
ery Soe ee rae oe) 750,561 743,475 878,883 1,048,626 991,323 
SINGS. eas Wewne es secveatiodca 1,343,818 1,332,703 1,478,890 1,503,539 1,619,587 
SEE: na eee echt eth ache erg yse 499,787 524,714 502,569 477,997 573,331 
Central and Southeast ......... 584,873 587,257 558,404 615,548 679,059 
North Pacific Coast ............ 324,015 342,741 308,420 378,821 383,480 
BD caster sas weet seta ne se 3,503,054 3,530,890 3,727,166 4,024,531 4,246,780 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated-——_—__, July 1 to-—— 
Feb. 13-19, Previous Feb. 15-21, Feb. 16-22, Feb. 17-23, Feb. 19, Feb. 21, 
194 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ........ 71 84 102 96 25,179,176 30,601,929 
Southwest ....... 82 82 95 98 111 50,327,859 51,053,476 
eT eee 83 87 84 80 95 18,249,122 17,713,463 
Central and 8S. E. 75 77 75 78 86 18,923,776 18,731,478 
No. Pacific Coast 83 88 85 116 107 11,573,740 11,302,190 
Totals .cscecs 79 80 87 94 102 124,253,673 129,402,536 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 408,720 359,513 88 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 408,720 326,058 80 Feb. 13-19 ...... 378,960 261,476 69 
TOAP GOO . ccd ccs 376,920 377,767 100 Previous week .. 378,960 *250,891 66 
Two years ago .. 364,320 364,145 100 . SS Saree 378,360 337,182 89 
PIVG*FVORS BVOTRGO ceicciceccc'cvecs 90 Two years ago .. 360,360 343,580 95 
DOVES GBVGCRES 6650.0 ve ccc cee secs 81 WEWG*PORE QGVOTGMG foc cacctccccose 17 
Wichita Ten-ye@r AVECTABE .....cccccescees 68 
Feb. 13-19 ....., 118,800 100,096 84 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 90,441 76 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
ie 118,800 105,990 89 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 118,800 90,647 76 Montana and Iowa: 
Five-year-average ....ceeeeeeeeces 90 
Ten-year Average .......e.sseceeee 79 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Satins capacity output _ tivity 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 100,200 78,706 % Seoviees wus’ Gee. eee 76 
Previous week .. 100,200 75,637 eee eet ee weateae 74 
< BBO soscsice 666,600 541,701 81 
Year ago ....... 100,200 95,401 95 Two years ago 667,800 705,046 106 
Two years ago .. 100,200 92,318 92 ean¥ ain . 7 
Five-year average ................ 86 VO-YORP GVOTEGO coscccccccccerver 71 
Ten-year average ................. 81 Ten-year average .........sccceees 61 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Feb. 13-19 ...... 1,001,400 805,503 84 
Previous week ..1,001,400 840,567 84 
s Sea 959,280 899,732 94 
Two years ago .. 953,280 956,429 100 
Five-year A@Verage .......cseeeeees 89 
TOR-FORF AVOTAGZS. cccccescccceccecs 80 
BUFFALO 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 604,200 499,787 83 
Previous week .. 604,200 "524,714 87 ~ 
TORF BOO .aciedce 601,200 502,569 84 
Two years ago .. 601,200 477,997 80 
PRVO<VORE: GUGURBO.- 600 cite viieccces 81 
BO GCGCO Sabie cccecdccecece 79 


* Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Ténnessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Feb, 13-19 ...... 780,964 584,873 75 
-Previous week .. 764,764 *587,257 77 
Year ago ....... 748,266 558,404 75 
Two years ago .. 791,766 615,548 78 
Five-year average ........seeeees 72 
TeMsVOGP GVOTRRS co. cic ccc ts cose 64 


*Revised. 


*Revised., 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 243,000 206,015 85 
Previous week .. 243,000 *223,741 92 
Year ago ....... 223,320 206,799 93 
Two years ago ..193,320 217,163 112 
PEVO*VORE BVETORS oi ns ices vbes ose 83 
TOR-YORF BVOTERBS 2. ccccsccrcsesce 77 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
Feb. 13-19 ...... 146,400. 118,000 81 
Previous week .. 146,400 119,000 81 
Year ago ....... 140,010 101,621 73 
Two years ago .. 134,200 161,568 120 | 
Five-year @VerTage ........60se0008 89 
Ten-year average 4.......00eeceeee 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. | 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the milifeed yield per hundredweight ‘of flour: 
r~—BSouthwest*—.  -——Northwest*—. -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop.yr. 


production to date 


production to date production to date production to date 


Feb. 13-19 ..... 27,212 1,032,672 14,535 
Previous week . 26,987 114,334 
Two weeks ago. 29,351 15,164 
1948 ...........- 29,948 1,039,626 16,535 
LS!) re 30,477 925,636 20,365 
VO Pree pare 32,797 917,409 20,074 
19GB. weep dgedcics 24,821 $22,675 16,541 
Five-yr. average 29,051 947,603 17,610 


482,408 9,791 368,219 51,538 1,883,299 
410,240 : 51,561 
10,008 54,523 
591,557 9,869 347,291 56,352 1,978,473 
571,637 8,594 326,397 59,436 1,823,670 
610,175 11,610 365,824 64,481 1,893,408 
548,941 10,981 333,004 52,343 1,704,620 
560,944 10,169 348,147 56,830 1,856,694 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





conditions. In Southeastern Australia 
the quality of the wheat is good, both 
protein content and bushel. weights 
being well up on the previous crop..-; 
——BREAD |S THE ovary, ba LiF Ee—— 


ST. REGIS EARNINGS UP 
PHILADELPHIA—St, Regis Paper, 
Co. net earnings, based on prelimi- 
nary estimates, were equal to $2.71 a 
common share in1948 compared with- 


$2.66 a share in 1947: The estimated 
book value of St. Regis common was 
$13.07 at end of 1948 compared with 
$11.34 at December 31, 1947. ‘These’ 
estimates are contained in the 1948. 
annual ‘report of Eastern Statés:) 
Corp.; ‘which holds one million “St. 
Regis Paper common shares: The-St- 
Régis’ Paper annual report will be, 
issued about March 1, according’ t6’. 
the feport: 
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2% of Cattle, 5% of Sheep Die 
in Four States Hit by Storms 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
81,000 cattle and calves and 97,000 
sheep and lambs had perished up to 
Feb. 1 as a result of severe snow- 
storms and blizzards in affected areas 
of four states—South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming and Colorado—the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The first survey on death losses 
in these states resulting from the 
January storms revealed that addi- 
tional losses were expected and that 
heavy shrinkage in weight for both 
cattle and sheep was widespread. Se- 
vere storms, high winds and low tem- 
peratures have continued over much 
of this area since Feb. 1. 

The death losses to cattle and 
calves by Feb. 1.in the area surveyed 
amounted to about 2% of the cattle 
and calves on hand Jan. 1 and a lit- 
tle over 5% of the stock sheep. Death 
losses of other livestock and of poul- 
try were relatively light compared 
with cattle and sheep, although in 
individual cases losses were exces- 
sive. In general, the area is not very 
important in the production of hogs 
and poultry. 

Reports from observers in other 
sections of the western states experi- 
encing heavy snow cover this winter 
—principally Utah, Nevada and parts 
of the western slope of Colorado and 
southwestern Wyoming— indicate that 
losses so far have not been large. 
However, the critical feed situation 
has caused heavy shrinkage to both 
cattle and sheep and many are in 
poor condition, pointing up the likeli- 
hood of heavy losses later on. 


Feed Lot Losses Light 


In the four-state area surveyed, the 
population of cattle and calves on 
Jan. 1 was estimated to be about 
3.6 million head. Sheep and lambs 
numbered about 2.3 million head. Of 
these totals about 200,000 cattle and 
calves and 550,000 sheep and lambs 
were in feed lots of irrigated areas. 
Death losses to livestock in feed lots 
were very light considering the sever- 
ity of the weather. Such death losses 
as did occur in feed lots were re- 
ported to be about the usual number 
and are not included in the esti- 
mates of deaths attributed to the 
January storms. 

Of the total deaths of cattle and 
calves to Feb. 1, about 46,000 head 
perished in Nebraska, 16,000 head 
in South Dakota, 16,000 head in Wyo- 
ming and 3,000 head in Colorado. 
The percentage lost was highest in 
Wyoming where it was about 3% of 
the cattle population in the area 
surveyed. It was lightest in Colorado 
where deaths were about 1% of the 
population of the counties involved. 
In western Nebraska deaths of cattle 
and calves amounted to somewhat 
over 2%% of the total, while in 
South Dakota deaths figured slightly 
less than 2%. In all areas, death 
losses to calves were relatively larg- 
er than for cattle. 


Nebraska Hit Hardest 


Sheep and lamb deaths in the Wyo- 
ming area were estimated at 49,000 
head. In western Nebraska, approxi- 
mately 23,000 head died. Western 
South Dakota lost 13,000 head and 
the Colorado section about 2,000. The 
main sheep country in northwestern 
South Dakota escaped heavy general 
losses although some individual losses 
were high. Percentagewise, the num- 
ber lost in western Nebraska was 





the highest as a result of heavy losses 


to sheep and lambs on wheat pastures. 


With many breeding cows and ewes 
in poor or weak condition, it is ex- 
pected that the percentage calf and 
lamb crop will be below average, and 
that more than usual losses will be 
experienced in the 1949 crops as well 
as,in the breeding herds. Many local 
areas already have serious feed 
shortages. If the hard’ winter weath- 
er conditions persist this situation 
will be widespread. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DORMANT WHEAT FIELDS 
BEGINNING TO SPROUT 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Greening 
wheat fields are reassuring planters 
who doubted that dormant seed 
would germinate after months of 
drouth. The recent heavy precipita- 
tion in the form of snow, sleet, and 
rains has been followed by a week’s 
thawing, brightening the wheat pic- 
ture although complete optimism is 
held in abeyance. 

There are reports that some winter 
oats and barley have been killed by 
ice cover, but wheat apparently has 
not been damaged to any considerable 
extent. Good weather is needed to ac- 
celerate wheat growth before spring 
winds start erosion. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF 
WHEAT AND FLOUR RISE 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled almost 4,000,000 bu. The bulk 
of this was in the form of wheat des- 
tined for the United Kingdom, and 
totaling 2,500,000. The remainder 
was made up of varying small 
amounts of wheat and flour, with 
the wheat reported sold to Jamaica, 
India and Switzerland. There was no 
confirmation of any flour exports to 
the U.K. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PFIZER SALES OFFICE MOVES 

The domestic sales. department of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has moved to 
the Brooklyn headquarters of the 
company, it has been announced 




















by J. E. McKeen, executive vice 
president. The new address will be 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y., 
and all communications and orders 
relating to domestic sales should be 
sent to this address. The company will 
continue to hold its building at 81 
Maiden Lane, but will use it only as 
the export sales office. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


B. C. PORTS SHOW DECLINE 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR TRAFFIC 


VANCOUVER — Declines in the 
movement of both grain and flour 
from British Columbia ports as com- 
pared with the previous year is shown 
in the 1948 annual report just issued 
by the Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change. 

B. C. clearances of grain totaled 
40,693,067 bu. last year compared 
with 49,346,581 bu. the previous year, 
61,816,655 bu. for 1946 and 34,929,654 
bu. in 1945. Vancouver’s share of the 
1948 exports was 37,424,210 bu., of 
which 35,402,230 bu. went to the U.K. 
and Continent, 92,000 bu. to the 
Orient, 28,275 bu. to Central and 
South America and 1,993,673 bu. to 
other countries, mainly India and the 
Mediterranean. 

Wheat accounted for the major 
grain movement from this port in 
1948, a total of 36,901,800 bu. going 
out of which 34,900,976 bu. were for 
the U.K.-Continent. Oats totaled 503,- 
077 .bu., rye 11,000 and barley 8,333. 

The British Columbia flour move- 
ment in 1948 declined by 1,700,000 
bbl. compared with the previous 
year, which was the highest since 
prewar days. Vancouver shipped 1,- 
184,239 bbl. last year against 2,848,- 
577 bbl. in 1947, 1,830,584 bbl. in 1946 
and 537,866 bbl. in 1939. 
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N. Y. HOUSE APPROVES 
HIGHER ELEVATOR RATES 


BUFFALO—The lower house of 
the legislature on Feb. 15, passed a 
measure sponsored by Assemblyman 
John Pillion of Lackawanna which al- 
lows a 25% increase for handling all 
grains, except flax which would be 
boosted 50%. 

The effect of this bill, if concurred 
in by the upper house and approved 
by the governor, would permit the 
grain elevator operators of Buffalo 











Fourth Quarter Allocations Fixed 
at 4.55 Million Tons Grain, Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—An allocation of 
four and one half million tons of all 
grains and flour is being planned by 
officials considering the allocations 
program for the fourth quarter. 

It is probable that the division be- 
tween the commodities and flour will 
follow closely the pattern of the third 
quarter—January-March—when 4.55 
million tons were allocated. There is 
certain to be some increase in the 
coarse grain category and a com- 
pensatory reduction in wheat for the 
forthcoming period, however. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
allocated 85,320,000 bu. coarse grains, 
most of which has been corn. This 
figure does not include supplemental 
allocations made since December. 

Corn has been substituted frequent- 
ly for other coarse grains since the 


allocations were announced, With a 
goal of 200 million bushels of coarse 
grains for the corn crop year and 
150 million bushels of coarse grains 
for the wheat crop year, these figures 
reveal that a forthcoming coarse 
grain allocation of about 75 million 
bushels can be expected. 

Since July 1, 1948, coarse grain al- 
locations have amounted to about 136 
million bushels which would provide 
an allocation in that category of only 
14 million bushels to meet the coarse 
grain total set for the wheat crop 
year. 

On the basis of the foregoing fig- 
ures, it appears that a fourth quarter 
wheat and flour allocation of approxi- 
mately 100 million bushels is indi- 
cated. Italy is among the largest 
claimants for wheat in the early part 
of the fourth quarter. This claimant 
country will require its allotment on 
the water by not later than May. 
After the fourth -quarter, Italy will 
draw -on indigenous production. 
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and other New York cities of more 
than 130,000 population to charge 
prices allowed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. which are above the 
1%¢ bu. maximum authorized by 
state law. The new rates would.make 
the actual charge permitted 2.25¢ bu. 
for flax and 1.875¢ bu. for all other 
grains. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW SON FOR WAYNE FISH 
MINNEAPOLIS — Mr. and Mrs. 

Wayne Fish announce the addition 

to their family of John Wayne Fish 

this week. Young John was adopted 
at two weeks of age. 








Flour vs. Wheat 








(Continued from page 9) 


dredweights of Canadian flour to 
the U.K. 


The Industry’s Preference 


Mr. Fakler said that the industry 
would prefer that all ECA authoriza- 
tions for the procurement of wheat 
and wheat flour be made as a single 
act whereunder the procuring nation 
could select either wheat or wheat 
flour according to its choice. But to 
make this freedom of selection fully 
effective, it would be necessary, he 
concluded, for foreign nations to re- 
move tariff barriers and quotas so 
that flour would have an equal sta- 
tus with wheat. 

Sen. Arthur Vandenberg (R., Mich.) 
questioned the necessity of these 
changes and commented that prob- 
ably the industry could work out 
some administrative technique with 
ECA and other government officials. 
He warned that ECA is)not to be 
used as a vehicle through which ag- 
riculture and other U.S. surpluses 
can be dumped in the ECA nations. 
It is believed that he did not intend 
to imply that flour is being dumped 
as a surplus commodity, but was re- 
ferring to certain other agricultural 
commodities for which foreign na- 
tions have been unwilling to spend 
their ECA money. 

From the nature of questions di- 
rected to Mr. Fakler by committee 
members there was no indication that 
the committee would fight to restore 
the minimum flour export guaranty. 
It has been learned that considerable 
resentment has arisen in Congress 
over the pressures from influential 
agricultural interests to specify ECA 
funds for the export of these com- 
modities. 

Should the committee fail to rein- 
state the flour provision it is likely 
that Sen. Reed may offer it as an 
amendment when the measure reach- 
es the Senate floor for consideration. 


Labor Interests Active 


Labor organizations in the milling 
industry are reported to resent the 
omission of the flour provisions since 
the history of wheat exports clearly 
shows that a consequential part has 
been in the form of flour. Mr. Fakler 
reminded the committee that the la- 

ucing flour would ac- 
count for nearly 6 million of the al- 
leged $7,248,000 figure accepted by 
ECA as representing additional costs 
of shipping flour. 

Mill employees throughout the U.S. 
have held indignation meetings dur- 
ing the past few days and many 
union groups are understood to be 
preparing representations concerning 
their interest in the ECA amend- 
ment. They foresee as a result of a 
lowering of the export flour quota 
an intensification of the current de- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“OKAY JIM-IT’S A DEAL-AND IT STAYS A DEAL.” 


Did it ever occur to you how terribly important it is to be able 
to put out your hand and say, “Okay—it’s a deal’’? 


Imagine for a moment that you lived-in one of those 
troubled countries controlled by “isms”. You’d be working 
for a government—not for yourself. You’d be told where and 
how to work. You couldn’t sell anything because you’d own 
nothing. You’d never be certain any deal was final with the 
rules changing day by day. 

But here—Thank God for America and our free incentive 
system! You can work hard, acquire machinery and a farm. 
If you wish you may find a purchaser for anything you own 
or produce. You can agree on a price and seal the bargain 
with those satisfying American words, “It’s a deal.”’ And you 
can rest assured it stays a deal. 


It’s this free competitive incentive system that has made 
America great. It’s the reason every American, for his type of 
work, has the highest standard of living in the world. 


It’s the incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
harder to serve you. No government, no “ism” lieutenant, 
tells you to sell your grain to us. We must prove to you that 
our services are efficient, economical and trustworthy, before 
you'll say to Cargill, “It’s a deal.” 


We work hard, day and night, to perfect Cargill services— 
to develop better seed-strains for you to grow—to build better 
feeds for your livestock and poultry. So long as our American 
incentive system continues to flourish, it pays you and us to 
dream and plan and work hard. 


It’s the greatest system of living conceived by man. Let’s 
protect it from the grasping controls of “isms 


LAR GELE 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SERVING 


Cuunw OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 395 OTHER CITIE S 
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*5000 in Prizes 


FOR YOUR BEST RETAIL 


RIZE 


ADMIRAL | aud <b4) OTHER FINE 
VISION) ADMIRAL RADIOS 


onograph Set | Awarded by RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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and Radio-Ph 



























IMAGINE THE JOY OF OWNING the Admiral Tele- 
vision and Radio-Phonograph set pictured above, or one 
of the 35 other handsome Admiral radios shown on the 
opposite page. You might be one of the winners! Here’s 
all it takes— 


JUST OUTLINE YOUR IDEAS FOR BAKERY 
MERCHANDISING 


A simple new selling idea, or one you’ve already used, 
may win! Send in your suggestions now. 





“‘Magic Mirror’ Television on big 10” direct-view screen. 
2. Powerful AM-FM Radio. 


3. New 2-Speed Automatic Phonograph plays standard as well as 
sensational new long-playing ‘micro-groove’ records. In beantiful 
cabinet 48” wide. 


Serving as judges will be outstanding bakers and industry officials, including: Mary M. 
WHO ARE THE Brooke, S. A. Egekvist, Frank G. Jungewaelter, K. G. Patterson, Charles J. Schupp, Louis 
JUDGES ? Schweizer, A. G. Stegmeier, Joseph Vann, William M. Wolfarth and Harry Zinsmaster. 
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for Bakers 


(AND BAKERY 
EMPLOYEES) 


SELLING IDEAS ... 





i d 
With automatic recor 
naan. Storage for Set 
108 records. 
























20 THIRD PRIZES 


ADMIRAL 
WORLD -WIDE RADIOS 

e el EACH Set § 
at le model UCS# SHON) 
wave bands. more than 
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Your Idea to Boost Bakery Sales May Win 
One of These 36 Prizes! 


Here’s your chance, all bakers and bakery employees! 
$5,000 in prizes—for ideas that have worked for you in 
selling more baked goods. Tell us about them, in simple 
words. What you did, how you did it, and the results. The 
best idea submitted wins that handsome $595 Admiral 
Television-Radio-Phonograph. The next 35 selected win 
the other valuable radio and radio-phonograph combina- 
tions shown here. 


Why Russell-Miller Sponsors This Contest 
The Millers National Federation Advertising Program and 


NOTHING TO BUY! 


the Baking Industry Promotional Program are doing a 
great job of telling housewives about the nutritious and 
tempting foods they can buy at their bakers. The better 
each baker’s cooperation with these nation-wide promo- 
tions—the better his sales. 

Have you an idea that will help boost sales? An adver- 
tising idea, a special promotion, a new sales approach? 
Send ’em to us. Send as many as you like. Don’t bother 
with fancy entries—it’s the BASIC IDEA that counts. 
The simplest idea may win the first award. 


ENTER CONTEST NOW! 


Cary Kitled 


FOR RUSSELL-MILLER’S 
‘SELLING IDEA’ CONTEST 


1. Submit as,many entries as you wish. 
Entries should consist of ideas, in any form, 
designed to help all bakers sell more 
baked goods. It’s the IDEA that counts! 
Entries judged on the basis of sales useful- 
ness, adaptability and originality. 

2. You may submit copies of ads, posters, 


sales figures, etc. as examples of successful 
promotions. 

3. Contest open to all bakers and employ- 
ees of retail or wholesale bakeries. Employ- 
ees of Russell-Miller Milling Co., their 
families, and their advertising agency are 
not eligible. 

4. First prize: Admiral Television and 
Radio - Phonograph combination, $595 
value. Fifteen 2nd.prizes: Admiral Radio- 
Phonograph consoles, each $125 value. 
Twenty 3rd prizes: Admiral World-Wide 
table model radios, each made to sell at 
more than $100. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., Minneapolis 1, Minn: 
Good Flours For Good Baking, For Sales In The Making 


5. Duplicate prizes in event of ties. Judges’ 
decision final. No entries returned. En- 
trants agree to permit free distribution of 
their Selling Ideas by Russell- Miller 
Milling Co., to bakers in the interests of 
the bakery trade. 

6. Include your name and address, name 
and address of your bakery, and the posi- 
tion you hold. 

7. Contest closes March 30; 1949. Winners 
will be notified by Western Union. 

8. Mail entries to Russell-Miller Bakery 
Contest, Box 262, Minneapolis 1, Minn- 
esota. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Fine quality is a tradition with 
SUNNY KANSAS. For many 


years this famous brand has earned 


a top position among bakery flours. 


The reason is simple ... it is 
consistent adherence to top qual- 


ity standards from wheat selection 
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to final packaging. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
“> KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 








DAKY CAPACITY 


8.000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 


2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 





@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 














KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Grain Merchants 


Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 











Claude 0. Skelton 
Named Head of 
Virginia Council 


RICHMOND, VA. — Claude O. 
Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynch- 
burg, Va., was elected president of 
the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., at 
the annual meeting of the group held 
at Roanoke, Feb. 10. 

Other officers named _ included: 
L. E. Duncan, Merchant’s Bakery, 
Norfolk, vice president, and Robert 
N. Winfree, Lynchburg Steam Bak- 
ery, Lynchburg, secretary-treasurer. 

Harold K. Wilder was reappointed 
executive secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

The fall meeting of the council will 
be held Sept. 15-18 at Natural 
Bridge, Va., according to an an- 
nouncement by Mr. Wilder. 

A continuation of the baker-grocer 
relations program of the council was 
authorized at the Feb. 10 meeting, 
as was increased work in public re- 
lations, involving exhibits at meet- 
ings of groups such as the Virginia 
Home Economics Assn. The special 
bakery section, “Your Bakery De- 
partment,” in the Virginia Foods- 
man, published by the Virginia In- 
dependent Food Dealers Assn., will 
be continued. 

“An effort will be made during 
the year to add to our membership 
the small number of wholesale bak- 
ers not now affiliated with us,” Mr. 
Wilder said, “and a strong effort will 
be made to work out a program for 
the interests of retail bakers which 
will justify the affiliation of a larger 
number of retail bakers.” 
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TBMA OFFICIAL SEES HIKE 
IN PRINT BAG RESALES 


NEW ORLEANS—More than three 
million cotton dress print bags were 
used last year by bakers, flour blend- 
ers and macaroni manufacturers, and 
the number will more than double in 
1949, according to H. R. Gill, Evans- 
ton, Ill., executive vice president of 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., 
here for its annual convention. 

The TBMA official based his claim 
on the success of a method of mer- 
chandising emptied containers by 
which the baker moves his once-used 
dress print bags into retail outlets 
at salvage prices, which make cotton 
the lowest net cost type of container. 

The cotton dress print flour bag 
was introduced as an innovation in 
the field of flour packaging in 1947, 
and according to Mr. Gill, current 
demand indicates that bakers are ac- 
complishing definite savings in con- 
tainer costs by selling emptied bags 
for reuse by consumers. 

The bag processing companies buy- 
ing bakers’ once-used dress prints 





. report heavy sales volume for con- 


verted flour bags. 
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SALE OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
OLEO BARRED IN CANADA 


TORONTO—One of the features 
of the agreement whereby New- 
foundland and Canada are becoming 
united into one dominion has to do 
with the sale and interchange of 
oleomargarine between the two coun- 
tries. Canada has for many years 
had a tariff against margarine from 
all countries, including Britain. This 
tariff made no exceptions and the 
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duties were high. Newfoundland had 
an easier and more flexible schedule. 
At times the difference encouraged 
imports of Newfoundland margarine 
into Canada. 

Now that the two countries are 
about to be merged into one the 
interests concerned have a _ serious 
customs tariff problem. Under the 
tariff features of the new union 
agreement, margarine from New- 
foundland may not be shipped into 
any other province of Canada. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES RECORD SET 
BY GENERAL BAKING 


1948 Sales Reachéd $110,540,499, 
Compared with $103,439,444 in 
1947—Profit Also Higher 


NEW YORK—Sales of the General 
Baking Co. for the year 1948 were 
$110,540,499 as compared with $103,- 
439,444 for 1947, George L. Morri- 
son, president of the company, told 
stockholders in the company’s recent 
annual report. Sales were the highest 
in the. history of the company. 

Profit, after provision for federal 
income taxes, for the year ended Dec. 
25, 1948, was $4,694,363, equal after 
preferred dividends to $2.56 a share 
on common stock outstanding. This 
compares with profit, after taxes, of 
$2,740,284 for the year 1947, or $1.31 
a share on common stock outstanding. 

Dividends paid during 1948 were 
$8 a share on the noncallable cumu- 
lative preferred stock and $1 a share 
on the common stock (60¢ regular 
and 40¢ extra). In addition, a 15¢ a 
share common dividend was paid 
Feb. 1, 1949. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


WINONA, KANSAS—A new grain 
elevator will be erected here by a 
group of wheat farmers and Winona 
businessmen. The new establishment 
is capitalized at $150,000, and is 
called ‘the Winona Feed & Grain 
Corp. A contract for the new 185,000- 
bu. structure has been let to the 
Johnson-Sampson Construction Co. of 
Salina. Date for the completion of the 
new elevator is set at June 15. The 
newly formed group of wheat farm- 
ers and businessmen have also pur- 
chased the Pyle elevator here. This 
property is being retained by the 
group. It has a 100,000-bu. capacity. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 














U. S.A. 








KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, 












PERCY KENT 
saree PIGS 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuzr,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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POPULARITY 
















A consistent best seller in the South, the 
Pullman loaf is also popular with consumers 
in many other major markets of the nation. 


And for restaurant and sandwich trade in all markets, the quality 
Pullman is a “must” in the bakers production schedule. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’ are well known in the 
bakeries where Pullman breads of highest quality and uniform baKing are the 
rule. For COMMANDER-LARABEE Flours, from the great family of Com- 
mander and Larabee Mills, are milled from finest selected wheats by ‘the men 
who know”, specialists in bakers flours exclusively. 


For your special baking requirements, as well as your day-to-day 
production, use COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours’’ and be sure of 
best baking results. 


wmander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 











COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY gg 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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The Choice, of the Finest Ward Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 



















103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING C 





a 
N. Y. 


















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90% ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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ABA Executive Committee Urges 
Use of Quality Ingredients 


CHICAGO — The bread standards 
hearings, the uses of quality ingredi- 
ents, the 1949 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition and American Bakers Assn. 
and convention in Atlantic City, and 
the 1950 ABA convention were among 
subjects reviewed and on which ac- 
tion was taken by the executive com- 
mittee of the ABA at its meeting 
at the Drake Hotel here Feb. 15. 

The committee reviewed the sta- 
tus of the bread standards hearings 
and reaffirmed the position of the 
baking industry with respect to in- 
gredients. 

Activities of the Washington office 
of the ABA were reviewed. Special 
emphasis was directed to the pro- 
posed amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (HR-2033) and it was 
resolved that the ABA go on record 
with Congress expressing its views 
on the effects of this proposed amend- 
ment on the baking industry. 

The executive committee specifical- 
ly approved a special bulletin to mem- 
bers urging that only quality ingre- 


dients be used in their products. 


Convention Plans Reviewed 


Proposed plans for the convention 
to be held concurrently with the ex- 
position at Atlantic City, Oct. 15-20, 
were reviewed by the committee. It 
was reported that several thousand 
hotel reservations for this event have 
already been made. 

Space applications for the exposi- 
tion continue to come in. The exposi- 
tion committee, it was announced, 
held a meeting on Feb. 16 in Chicago 
to consider, among other things, the 
possibility of opening additional space 
for exhibits. Twenty-five per cent 
more space than was used for exhibits 
in the 1936 exposition—the last large 
Baking Industry Exposition held— 
has been applied for and much of 
this space has been assigned. 


1950 Meeting in Chicago 


Chicago and the Hotel Sherman 
were named as the city and place 
for the holding of the 1950 convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. in 
October. 

The executive committee announced 
that meetings of the program and 
planning committees of the Bakers of 
America Program and of the board of 
governors will be held in Chicago 
April 5, 6 and 7. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., ABA president, re- 
viewed the progress being made in 
the 1949 advertising and other phases 
of the Bakers of America Program, 
including presentation of the program 
activities at state bakers’ association 
meetings, the work of the public rela- 
tions department and the field mer- 
chandising department, with particu- 
lar reference to the recent “Buy It 
Baked in Penna Week.” Paul Zick- 


TOM SMITH RENAMED 
ABA SECRETARY 

CHICAGO—Tom Smith was re- 
elected secretary of the American 
Bakers Assn. at the Feb. 15 meeting 
of the executive committee of the 
ABA here. Mr. Smith is also serving 
as the secretary-treasurer of the 1949 
Baking Industry Exposition Commit- 
tee, the third large exposition that 
he has been connected with, all held 
in the Atlantic City Auditorium. The 
previous expositions were held in 
1930 and 1936. 





graff reported on the latter project 
and on the consumer education work. 
Progress was also reported on sub- 
scriptions being received for 1950-51 
program. 

Presiding at the meeting was Har- 
ry W. Zinsmaster, ABA chairman. 
The following committee members 
were present: L. E. Caster, J. W. 
Carence, E. E. Kelley, Jr., Henry 
Stude, Arthur Vos, Jr., Paul Zick- 
graff, M. Lee Marshall and Fred L. 
Cobb. C. Everett Casto was a guest. 

Tom Smith, ABA secretary, served 
as secretary of the meeting. Joseph 
M. Creed of the ABA Washington 
office, was in attendance. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANKLIN J. BERGENTHAL 
TO DIRECT BROLITE CO. 





CHICAGO — Franklin J. Bergen- 
thal has been appointed managing 
director of the Brolite Co., Chicago, 
by Mrs. Kathryn M. Breault and 
James Henderson, executors of the 
estate of Oscar E. Breault, deceased. 

Mr. Bergenthal joined the Brolite 





Franklin J. Bergenthal 


Co. seven years ago and has been 
its general sales manager. He will 
have full and complete charge of the 
company operations, and this appoint- 
ment, effective Feb. 14, is a deserved 
recognition of his efforts in building 
the organization now serving the bak- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Bergenthal is nationally known 
in the baking and allied industries. 
He served as president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry for 
five. years, is an honorary member 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club, 
and has been an active member of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago since 
its formation, serving as a director 
for several years and also-as chair- 
man of several committees. 


———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Construction 
has begun on the 250,000-bu. grain 
elevator in Medford, Okla., of the 
Clyde Cooperative Assn. with head- 
quarters in Medford. Johnson & 
Sampson Construction Co., Salina, 
Kansas, holds the contract. The new 
plant will increase the elevator ca- 
pacity to 470,000 bu. and will adjoin 
the present feed mill and elevator. 
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WO GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 


Vall 


WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


() | { 

WINTHROP-STEARNS’ y BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 
Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization... 


Special Markets —Industrial Division 


WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Hill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore 





Kansas City, Mo. 




















Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 








BIG S 


(Medium Patent) 


PEACOCK 


(Short Patent) 


GOLDEN BELT 






(Standard Patent) 










Three su perb bakery 


flours—for top-notch o 
shop performance and «aig 


tasty loaves. 


Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


dnc. 


KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St,, Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
206 Broadway National Bank Bids. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 








Member Millers’ National Federation 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Kansas City, Kon 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
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Golden Loaf” t%«'s os 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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A cmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 














Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849 - 1949 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


Inited States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Conede 







ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, lil. 
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GONE WITH THE WIND—You just 
naturally think of that well-worn 
appellation when you consider what 
has happened to the old grist wind- 
mill at Montauk Point, Long Island. 
Built in Southampton in 1813, it was 
moved to Wainscott in 1852, where 
it stood in progressive decrepitude 
until 1922, when it was taken to 
Montauk Point and incorporated by 
Lathrop Brown into the handsome 
dwelling house illustrated on this 
page. There it rested until 1942. 

The site was a fine location for 
artillery emplacements, in conse- 
quence of which the Brown house 
was torn down. Big guns were built 
into the neighboring cliffs. These, in 
turn, have now been removed. For- 
tunately, the friends of old windmills 
did not permit wartime demolition 
to include the mill, which was pur- 
chased by private subscription and 
returned to its former home in 
Wainscott, which is about 25 miles 
west of Montauk Point and in East 
Hampton Township, where it is in 
the company of several other historic 
structures, one of them associated 
with the boyhood of John Howard 
Payne, writer of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


@ To Grind Again—The mill was 
re-erected at the tennis courts of 
Wainscott’s summer colony section, 
the Georgica Assn. New arms and 
sails are being provided and it is 
expected that it will become an oper- 
ating museum piece for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of tourists. 

Mrs. Jeannette Edwards Rattray of 
the editorial staff of the East Hamp- 
ton Star and writer of an illustrated 
souvenir booklet. dealing with the fa- 
mous Hook Mill at East Hampton and 
other old windmills of Long Island, 
tells us that the Hook Mill continues 
to grind every day—every windy day, 
that is. The present miller is Maurice 
Lester, who keeps the plant in excel- 
lent shape. During times of flour 
scarcity in World War II the local 
bakery bought wheat and had it 
ground there, as did numerous other 
customers. Today the mill’s chief 
business is grinding corn meal and 
selling it in small bags to tourists. 


ESTERDAY, JODAY ¢ lOMORROW 


The Brown family, which figured 
in the history of the Montauk mill, 
is now in California. New York’s 
Social Register gives the address 
as Saddle Rock Ranch, Big Sur. The 
story of how the Browns incorporated 
the mill into a summer home was 
told about 20 years ago in The North- 
western Miller, in the words of a 
writer in House Beautiful. We quote: 

“The mill is of Dutch design, and 
it was operated for the thrifty Dutch 
settlers who lived on Long Island. It 
is reminiscent of the early days of 
New Amsterdam, of the tales of 
Washington Irving, of Father Knick- 
erbocker, Rip Van Winkle, Sleepy 
Hollow and the Kaatskill Mountains. 

“For more than a century and a 
half its great arms majestically re- 
volved to the bidding of every pass- 
ing breeze, and today, although the 
mill is silent, those who live in it 
tell of ghostly creakings when the 
wind blows high, as if the spirit of 
the relic were eager to be about its 
accustomed task. 


@ Week-end Refuge—“The acquisi- 
tion of ‘The Mill,’ as it is known, 
came about through the desire of Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown to provide a structure 
that would harmonize with the sur- 
roundings and afford an informal 
week-end resort for the family, and 
they bethought themselves of the 
old mill at Wainscott whose migra- 
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The Old Mill at Montauk Point, Long Island, 
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tion from Southampton, many years 
before, was the occasion of much 
local interest. More recently it had 
filled the need for a circulating li- 
brary, but when that function ended 
it fell rapidly toward decay. It was 
found, on inquiry, that the group 
of farmers in the neighborhood who 
owned it would be quite willing to 
part with the relic upon the payment 
of a sum slightly above that suf- 
ficient to cover the taxes. 

“Charmed at the prospect of bring- 
ing back to its own one of the 
quaint old mills that had been object 
of picturesque interest to strangers 
and townsfolk alike for so many 
years, the Browns eagerly took up 
the task of its removal. The wider 
of the octagonal walls were left in- 
tact, the intervening ones taken 
apart, but with each piece numbered, 
so that it was a comparatively simple 
matter to reassemble them on their 
arrival in Montauk. Every post and 
peg was returned to its former place, 
the great arms set up, the fan re- 
stored, and from all appearances the 
old mill gave the impression of hav- 
ing always stood there. New sills 
and underpinning were alone neces- 
sary in the reconstruction, for the 
massive timbers, aged and weathered 
on the surface, were as clean as a 
hound’s tooth at heart. 

“A new wing, planned to accom- 
modate a dining room, a kitchen, and 


More Peaceful Site 
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an additional bedroom, but built of 
old wood and covered with weathered 
shingles—to obtain which the owner 
scoured the old neighborhoods of 
Long Island—does not detract from 
the charm of the original structure. 


@ Millstone Floor in g—‘“Anything 
more alluring than the first floor of 
the mill, converted into a living 
room, is scarcely to be imagined. Its 
floor is inset with 13 old French mill- 
stones, particolored in various de- 
signs, which, set into the concrete, 
give a charming effect. With this 
unique floor the great white oak 
timbers, weathered to a lovely silver 
gray, are appropriate in feeling and 
perfectly delightful in their coloring. 

“Steep stairs, worn thin and hol- 
low from the tread of the miller’s 
feet, wind to the top, where the great 
shaft and gears that turned the mill- 
stones are to be found. 

“The original was provided with 
two doors in order to give access or 
exit by means of one while, accord- 
ing to the wind, the great arms 
moved before the other. Through 
the north opening an arresting pic- 
ture of Montauk Light is framed, and 
from the others are to be seen the 
great stretches of sand dunes, heath- 
er and beach grass, which at all sea- 
sons of the year strike a colorful 
note in the landscape at the eastern 
end of Long Island.” 
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Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
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sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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ON GIVING AWAY ONE’S SHIRT 


HERE is a very prominent flour miller, with 
fe voice profoundly influential in the flour in- 
dustry’s counsels, who feels that the nations now 
benefiting from the Marshall Plan should be per- 
mitted to take from us wheat or flour in accord- 
ance with their own wish and need. He would 
make an exception of only those countries which 
do not play fair with us in discriminating against 
our flour, or which resist the return of private 
trading and the abandonment of state trading. 
His point is that since the American taxpayer 
foots the bill, and the whole program will be 
futile unless and until Europe gets back on its 
economic bottom, we should make every reason- 
able sacrifice to insure and hasten that end. 


We do not quarrel with the altruism of this 
very good milling friend of ours, and we can even 
nerceive behind his idealism a lot of far-sighted 
realism and business-minded sagacity. But the 
oroblem at hand—that of safeguarding and per- 
etuating this country’s export trade in flour— 
s complex and not likely to be solved by such 
1 simplification as to give away our shirt so that 
. European competitor may more quickly cease to 
e shirtless. Only by keeping our own shirt on can 
we succeed in clothing Europe’s economy. The 
iob is going to be long, according to those who 
study the progress of the Marshall operation, and 
it is going to require long-continued sacrifice on 
the part of the American taxpayers. The flour 
milling industry is among those taxpayers, and 
thus will bear its full share of the burden. It is 
not, we think, called upon to make a still greater 
sacrifice. 

But here it should be said at once that insuring 
the export future of American flour is not entirely 
a matter of industrial self-interest. Flour milling 
is an important part of the national economy, and 
it contributes its strength to that economy. Only 
if the nation continues economically strong can 
it continue to bear the world’s burdens. Flour 
millers, therefore, are not alone concerned in the 
matter. They represent a still greater segment of 
the national economy—they represent the wheat 
grower, for whom they are the largest and most 
constant customer, and all the long chain of col- 
lateral industry and service stretching from the 
wheat fields to the bread baskets of the world. 
We do not baulk at supporting with public monies 
the agriculture of this nation. Agriculture makes 
the whole economy strong. We should not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to support so great an arm of 
agriculture as the export flour trade. 

Much ado has been made in recent days over 
a computation of the costs of shipping flour to 
Europe instead of wheat. There is no such cost, 
as the Millers National Federation has pointed 
out to the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S. Senate which has before it a new ECA bill 
in which it is proposed to strike out the current 
mandatory clause requiring that 25% of the 
wheat to ECA countries shall be in the form 
of flour. Flour exports reflect, on balance, a net 
saving of ECA funds. But even if the govern- 
ment’s cost accounting were to be accepted, the 
figure would bulk Small in this nation’s multi- 
billion-dollar program of world rehabilitation. In 
its overall aspects these expenditures are a form 
of national preparedness. They are, in the eyes 
of those who love peace, more legitimate than 
battleships. 

It is a curious commentary upon governmental 
cavilling over the disputed excess cost of ship- 
ping flour from the U.S.—said by ECA to have 
been $7,248,000 in the first nine months of this 
operation—that ECA has been concurrently fi- 
nancing Canadian flour shipments with US. dol- 
lars. The 1948-1949 contract between Canada and 
the U.K. calls for 140 million bushels of wheat, 
included in which is flour representing 17 million 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


bushels or 12% of the total. In the crop year 
1947-1948 the British-Canadian contract ac- 
counted for 160,588,000 bu., included in which 
was 38,486,000 bu. in the form of flour, represent- 
ing 24%. Though ECA was not concerned in that 
crop year’s transaction, U.S. dollars appeared in 
it through the British loan. 

During the period from 1930 through 1939 U.S. 
flour exports ranged from 16% to 93% of the total 
annual exports of wheat and wheat products. The 
weighted average of flour exports to the total 
during this period was 26%. The 25% ratio, there- 
fore, has ample historical basis, added to all its 
other justifications. It should, in fact, be con- 
sidered as a minimum, not a maximum—though 
there- has been a stubborn official tendency to 
consider it as the latter. There should be no 
top limit at all. 

It takes a long time and a lot of hard work 
to build up an export flour market, a fact that 
never has been understood or properly appreciated 
in Washington. The result has been such notorious 
bungling as the wheat-coffee swap with Brazil 
and the Chinese wheat relief program of the 
twenties. In each case a large trade in flour was 
interrupted, not temporarily but permanently, 
because it permitted the breaking up of export 
merchandising machinery and the upbuilding of 
foreign milling competition. Quite rightly the 
flour milling industry of this country now looks 
apprehensively at any measure which will delib- 
erately and unnecessarily interrupt or diminish 
the strong flow of exports so fortuitously estab- 
lished under wartime and postwar conditions. The 
industry feels that in its own and the farmer’s 
interest everything, on the contrary, should be 
done to maintain that flow and keep the channels 
for it unbroken. The industry does not understand 
the kind of statesmanship that could have any 
other intention. 
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UNCLE SAM BULLS THE MARKET 


HE recent sharp break in grain prices illus- 

trates clearly the dependence of current mar- 
kets upon government activities and the market 
tendency to respond to government manipulation 
of basic economics. This dependence is not con- 
fined to grain, or even to commodities, but the 
grain futures markets are so sensitive that they 
usually are the first to reflect changes in con- 
ditions or opinions. 

The fact of the matter is that government 
buying for export, government loans to farmers 
on grain that qualifies, government purchase 
agreements with farmers, and the law requiring 
the government to use every “lawful means” to 
support certain farm commodities at 90% have 
for some time been about the only bullish factors 
in an otherwise bearish situation. This has been 
widely recognized by grain traders and those in 
industries using grain products. The facts of the 
situation are largely responsible for the general 
liquidating of inventories in those industries, and 
for the hand-to-mouth buying policies that have 
been followed for several months. 

Under these conditions, markets are particular- 
ly sensitive to any development. Additional buy- 
ing or rumors of intended additional buying, or 
other price bolstering activities of the government, 
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bring quick and emphatic response. If, on the other 
hand, there is any indication that government 
activities are being or may be curtailed, the 
market goes the other way just as quickly and 
emphatically. No one with sound business judg- 
ment or experience wants to be caught with a long 
and high-priced inventory when unpredictable 
government policy is the only basis for a firm 
market. The timidity is more pronounced because 
policy is as likely to stem from political expe- 
diency as it is from sound economics. Export out- 
lets are narrowing rather than expanding, a huge 
grain carry-over is in sight, and new crops are 
only months away with moisture conditions and 
planted or planned acreage indicating the possi- 
bility of large total yields again in 1949. 

Some market observers say the government 
has the “ace in the hole,” the. balance of power 
which will pull the wheat market up by its boot- 
straps and let the government out of a tight price 
support situation before another crop. That whip, 
these observers say, is: the 235.3 million bushels 
of wheat pledged by farmers as security for loans, 
plus another 108 million bushels signed up under 
purchase agreements. The former, unless _re- 
deemed prior to April 30, becomes the property 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. under loan de- 
faults. The latter category is not sealed wheat. It 
can be sold by the owner at any time, either on 
the open market at the going price or to the 
government during May at the federal loan price. 
In other words, it may either wind up as govern- 
ment wheat or be offered to millers or other 
buyers. 

As a secondary balance of power the govern- 
ment has its large export program which still 
requires a lot of wheat. Grain for the export pro- 
gram has been taken so far from open market 
supplies. A further expansion in government pur- 
chases from the open market, plus the outright 
control of defaulted loan wheat and the partial 
control of purchase agreement wheat, can have a 
powerful effect on market values in the last two 
or three months of the crop year. Always, it is 
pointed out that in each year of loan programs, 
discounts under federal loan levels, such as cur- 
rently exist, have been turned into premiums 
before the crop year expired. 

Other market analysts, who contend that there 
always is a first time, point out that in other 
years there was not the over-all weight of surplus 
wheat, surplus corn, surplus oats, surplus barley, 
surplus flax, surplus soybeans and surplus potatoes 
for government to guarantee prices on. This may 
be the year that swamps the price support 
program. 

Is the government a big enough bovine—or 
would you say “gambler’—to bull this market? 
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DICTATORSHIP OF DEMOCRACY 


RE WE in danger of a dictatorship of de- 

mocracy? Such a thing—and it might not be 
essentially better than its unfortunate counter- 
part, the Russian dictatorship of the proletariat— 
is not impossible in the opinion of Mr. J. Younge, 
president of the Peoria Board of Trade. Mr. 
Younge raises the point in a discussion of the 
dangers that lie in the parity system. Addressing 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Illinois 
he said: 

“Gentlemen, we are now at the crossroads. If 
we continue to demand, through our Congress, 
higher parity and support prices than necessary 
to keep us on a fair, competitive and prosperous 
plane, we will eventually overproduce all kinds of 
grain and cotton and the government will then 
demand control of acreage and dictate the kind of 
grain we shall plant. Through this procedure, we 
will have lost our freedom of thought and free- 
dom of action, and we will do what Washington 
dictates to us.” 













ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 
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GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
*and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


ELevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ELevator B—FREMONT 


ad Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 

















American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Wellington St. West 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Evans Milling ¢ Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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The Stock Market Picture 


February 22, 1949 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Dow Chemical, $4 A 


*Flour Mills of “omen a BRR RAS 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of ow . 

FESS SPSS : 

National Biscuit Co. ..............---5005- 
Mills, 


United Biscuit of NG en SS ga 
Victor Chemical Works ................-.. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .............. 
, ten eer eae 


yanam 
American Cyanamid, Pid. Fda aa tte atereor 


Dow Chemical, sig ie 


High Low Close Close 
Feb. 11, Feb. 18, 

-——1948-49—_, 1949 1949 
de 4 27 ~ 26% 
... 4% 253% 26 26%, 
a. 73 80144 80%, 
diss ae 33% 37 38% 
z+ 107% 94144 1005, 101% 
«+ 2436 24 28% 29 
... 44% 37% 39% 38% 
ce. ee 15% 1% 1% 
eos ae 10% 135% 13% 
-.. 92% 814% 894% 90 
-.. 66% a 603% 60 
... 178% 1644%_ tee 178% 
Bye 21 23 24% 
36 32% 46% 47 
..-» 108% 101% 102%, 
iene 97 ion 103% 
--» 16% 10% 11% 11 
--- Ws 8% 10 1 
... 28% 34 40 4y 
aoe 40% 47%, 49 
... 128% 118% ois 12656 
--- 120 91 105 
--s SB% 30% 30% 30% 
-.. 68% 44y, 60 60 
oh ae 26% 31% 32 
sae! i 28% 5 Po 28% 
--. 1% 601, 60% 
‘to ae 25 ea 273% 
fas 79 863%, 89 
ics 139% 148 147% 
ee 7% 8 8% 
Lge 17% 18% 19% 
--. 3% 32% 37% 37% 
rn ey 961% 
04 Nae 34% eas 37 
«+» 23% 19 20 20% 
4 32% 3334 34% 
sen i% 1% Seth ¢ 3% 
--- 16% 10% 13% 13% 


*Chicago stock market. ¢Subsidiary, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 





Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................ 162 163 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. .............. 96 97% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 100 102 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. .............. 138 140% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “A” ............... 84% 84 
Horn & Hardart age = of New York, $5 Pfd... 106% 109% 
Morek & Oo., $3.00 PEG. ........-cccccceeees 90 94 
Wwe BOOMS ois heck lebiweeieess 15% 
GD, TI, ng ons cok vic petins cesccces cc. 144% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 953% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 84 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.56 Pfd. ........... 85 86 
Me eee er 8% 94 - 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. ................ 92% 93 
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USDA GRAIN DELIVERIES 
TOTAL 2,107,000,000 LB. 


WASHINGTON — Deliveries of 
grain and grain products made up 
2,107 million pounds of the 3,217 
million pounds of food and agricul- 
tural commodities delivered by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing December. 

Deliveries to the Department of the 
Army, largely for civilian relief feed- 
ing in occupied areas, amounting to 
1,093 million pounds. This included 
552 million pounds of wheat, 133 
million pounds of corn, 98 million 
pounds of flour, 88 million pounds of 
sugar, 72 million pounds of barley, 
40 million pounds of potato flour, 38 
million pounds of copra, 36 million 
pounds of soybean, 19 million pounds 
of dried milk, and 14 million pounds 
of flaxseed. 

December deliveries under the 
Economic Coopération Administra- 
tion program consisted of 460 million 
pounds of wheat, 178 million pounds 
of corn, 112 million pounds of flour, 
65 million pounds of flaxseed, 63 
million pounds of Siamese rice, 22 
million pounds of peanuts, 18 million 
pounds of oats, 18 million pounds of 
barley, 14 million pounds of evap- 
orated milk. 

Deliveries to cash-paying foreign 
governments included 210 million 
pounds of wheat, 168 million pounds 
of grain sorghums and 16 million 
pounds of flour. 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. R. TRAINER APPOINTED 
PMA BRANCH DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Leonard R. Trainer as director of 
the Food Distribution Programs 
Branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 








ment of Agriculture, effective im- 
mediately, has been announced by 
Ralph S. Trigg, PMA administrator. 

Mr. Trainer succeeds Paul C. Stark, 
who resigned as director of the 
branch last July. H. C. Albin, asso- 
ciate director who has been serving 
as acting director in recent months, 
will continue as the associate with 
Mr. Trainer. 

Mr. Trainer takes his new position 
with a background of 14 years of 
public service experience, the last 10 
with various food distribution and 


‘marketing agencies of the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. He has been 
connected with the Food Distribu- 
tion Programs Branch of PMA since 
it was established in September, 1945. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. & G. NET INCOME FOR SIX 
MONTHS AT $25,938,042 


CINCINNATI — Consolidated net 
income of $25,938,042 for the six- 
month period ending Dec. 31, 1948, 
has been reported by Procter & Gam- 
ble. This amount was transferable 
to earned surplus, since no change 
was made in the company’s reserve 
for inventory price decline. It was 
equal to $4.03 a share on outstand- 
ing common stock. 

For the corresponding period in 





- 1947, consolidated net -profit was 


$48,757,421, from which an appropria- 
tion of $28,500,000 was made as an 
addition to the reserve for inventory 
price decline, leaving $20,257,421 
transferable to earned surplus, equal 
to $3.15 a share of common stock. 
The company’s reserve for inventory 
price decline now stands at $37 mil- 
lion net after taxes. 

Richard R. Deupree, chairman of 
the board, reported that provisions 
for U.S. and foreign income taxes 
for the current period amounted to 
$15,659,000. 
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FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
i 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Get all of your Flours 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 





WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 














*‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 

















FLOURS*952.°" 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Be 











THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KA 


Southern 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Moonie, Tenn. 








Western King Fiour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Uniform Bakery Flour 





She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
. Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Hlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH | 
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Executive Officer Named for 








American Institute of Baking 


CHICAGO — Howard O. Hunter, 
Washington, D.C., has been selected 
as executive vice president of the 
American Institute of Baking. This 
action was taken by the board of 
directors of the AIB, meeting here. 
Feb. 14. Mr. Hunter will assume 
his new responsibilities within a few 
weeks, an announcement indicated. 

“IT believe that in Mr. Hunter we 
have at long last found the ideal man 
to assume the duties of chief execu- 
tive officer of the American Institute 
of Baking,” said Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill., president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the institute. 
“Mr. Hunter has an outstanding 
record as an administrator. He has 
demonstrated ability in the collection 
of funds for many worthwhile proj- 
ects. He comes to the institute with 
a keen realization of the social re- 
sponsibilities of business. Mr. Hunter 
brings with him an enthusiastic de- 
sire that the objectives of the insti- 
tute, for a greater and united baking 
industry, shall be realized.” 

Other matters considered by the 
board of directors included: A review 
of the preliminary plans for the new 
building which are being actively 
studied by the American Bakers 
Foundation; the reelection of pres- 
ent officers of the institute to serve 
until the next election in the fall of 
1949 and approval of the budget for 
1949, previously recommended by the 
executive committee. The financial 
report for 1948 likewise received con- 
sideration and approval. 


New Committee Named 


The personnel of Various standing 
committees of the board was reviewed 
and one new committee was appoint- 


BACKGROUND OF NEW AIB 
OFFICIAL 


CHICAGO — Howard O. Hunter, 
who recently was named executive 
vice president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, was born in Georgia 
in 1895, graduated from Louisiana 
State University in 1917 and served 
in the army in World War I. For a 
number of years following the war, 
Mr. Hunter was active in youth ac- 
tivities and he served as regional di- 
rector of the Boy Scouts of America 
in the southeastern states. Subse- 
quently he pioneered in the establish- 
ment of Community Chest activities 
in Bridgeport, Conn.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and New York. He entered the 
national picture in 1931 in connection 
with President Hoover’s committee 
on unemployment relief. There fol- 
lowed many years of service in sev- 
eral federal agencies. His work as 
assistant, later deputy administra- 
tor, of WPA received national at- 
tention. During the war Mr. Hunter 
served as special assistant to Donald 
Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board and, for a time, as advisor 
to M. Lee Marshall in the War Food 
Administration. Since the war, Mr. 
Hunter has been engaged in private 
business and as advisor in public rela- 
tions. “The people I know in the 
baking industry, I like,” stated Mr. 
Hunter. “I look forward to the kind 
of service that close association with 
the baking industry, in the work of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
will permit.” 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR STAL- 
ING RESEARCH 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has made an addi- 
tional grant of $15,000 to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking to pursue fur- 
ther studies on the general problem 
of staling of bakery products under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. This was announced at the 
recent meeting of the AIB board of 
directors here. The announced objec- 
tive of the research is to develop 
methods of maintaining the flavor and 
eating qualities of bakery products, 
insofar as conditions prevailing be- 
tween removal from the oven and 
consumption in the home are con- 
cerned. Citing the “importance of this 
type of work to the baking industry 
and the pressing need of further 
work on phases of interest to bakers,” 
the board voted to allocate an addi- 
tional sum of $5,000 from the general 
institute funds for the year 1949 to 
supplement the government grant. 





ed to plan and direct the institute’s 
part in the Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion at the Atlantic City convention 
in the fall of 1949. This committee 
consists of Joseph A. Lee, Jack U. 
Lemmon, Jr., Paul E. Clissold, C. 
Everett Casto and Peter G. Pirrie. 






Subsequently this committee met and 
made plans for the preparation of an 
exhibit of the work of the institute 
to be shown at the exposition. 

Among matters considered by the 
board was the preparation of a re- 
port of activities of the AIB during 
1948, publication of which was au- 
thorized: Announcement was made 
by the chairman of the award by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, of an additional grant of $15,- 
000 to the institute to pursue further 
studies on the staling of baking prod- 
ucts. 

Applications of new members of 
the institute were considered and ap- 
proved and appreciation was ex- 
pressed of the action by a number of 
firms to increase substantially their 
annual contributions to the work 
which the institute is doing. Recom- 
mendations were considered for modi- 
fication of the by-laws, and authori- 
zation was voted to issue a call for 
a meeting of the members of the in- 
stitute to consider those changes 
which the board feels are desirable. 
Full details of these actions of the 
board will be made available to mem- 
bers of the institute at an early date, 
it was announced. 

Present at the meeting at the in- 
stitute’s board of directors were the 
following members: F. W. Birken- 
hauer, L. E. Caster, C. Everett Casto, 
Paul Chapman, Paul E. Clissold, Jo- 
seph A. Lee, J. U. Lemmon, Jr., H. S. 
Mitchell, Milton Petersen, Peter G. 
Pirrie, Ernest L. Southwick, G. Cul- 
len Thomas and Franklin C. Bing, 
AIB secretary. 





British Mills May Be Next on List 


of Industries to Be Nationalized 


LONDON—Workers employed in 
the British flour milling industry 
either directly or indirectly are mem- 
bers of one of three trades unions. 
They are the Transport and General 
Workers Union, the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers 
and the Union of Shop, Distributive 
and Allied Workers. Of the three, 
the first is the strongest and carries 
the biggest representation on the con- 
trolling body of the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the industry. 
This council, consisting of employers 
and employees, takes pride in the 
fact that a spirit of mutual trust and 
understanding has existed between 
both sides of the organization for 
30 years. 

In spite of these good relations, 
however, there is some discontent 
within the trade and union officials 
have recently criticized the wages 
paid and the lack of incentives and 
opportunities. Men are stated to be 
leaving the industry at an alarming 
rate, preferring to take their chances 
in other occupations which offer high- 
er rates of pay and better prospects 
of promotion to those with ability and 
initiative. Such a state of affairs was 
unknown a few years ago. Men who 
were fortunate enough to get a job 
in a flour mill were content to re- 
main because of the good working 
conditions. Moreover, they tried to 
find openings for their sons who 
were following on. The position to- 
day is that other industries, which at 
one time were well behind in the mat- 
ter of wages and conditions of work, 
have not only caught up but are out 
in front. 

Referring to these points at the end 
of last year, T. H. Hodgson, a repre- 
sentative of the employees and, until 
recently, chairman of the organiza- 


tion, asserted that the shorter work- 
ing week, holidays with pay and the 
technical education scheme were all 
great achievements when introduced 
and the milling industry could be 
justly proud of them and of its pro- 
gressive outlook. But such things 
were now commonplace in industrial 
life and the lead enjoyed by the 
flour milling industry had been lost 


Ww * 
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resulting in the work people looking 
for employment elsewhere. 

These criticisms are currently high- 
lighted by the report that the em- 
ployees’ representatives are to be 
called to a conference with senior 
union officials in order to discuss 
suggestions which have been made 
by the socialists for the nationaliza- 
tion of the flour milling industry. 
About 35,000 workers are engaged 
in the trade and there is little doubt 
that the socialists have it in mind to 
introduce a flour nationalization pro- 
gram if they are returned to power 
for a further five-year term in 1950. 
In Britain trade unionism is synonv- 
mous with socialism. 

The present experience with na- 
tionalization, both in Britain and in 
other European countries, 
happy. Those industries already tak- 
en over in Britain are showing work- 
ing losses and their inefficiency is 
a constant source of criticism. The 
British private enterprise flour indu:- 
try is as efficient as any in the world. 
Whether it will remain so under staie 
control is a matter for conjecture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAVA’S FOOD TROUBLES 
CONCERN AUTHORITIES 


LONDON—The food situation in 
Java is still causing concern to the 
authorities. Rice hoarding is now be- 
ing practiced by producers rather 
than by dealers, who have been at- 
tacked by the recent government 
anti-hoarding regulations. 


It has been found more difficult to 
apply restrictive measures to farm- 
ers, whose reasons for hoarding sup- 
plies are partly a mistrust of the 
currency and partly a fear of at- 
tack by terrorists if found in posses- 
sion of large sums of money derived 
from the sale of their crops. 

In Sumatra, the price of rice has 
risen appreciably, a situation at- 
tributed mainly to hoarding but also 
to the serious floods which have oc- 
curred in eastern Sumatra. The in- 
flux has upset the official allocation 
system and the government has now 
announced that no extra rations can 
be granted to meet the increased 
demand. 








— 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—The quality of the 
bread in the many countries which 
were compelled to introduce a dark- 
er loaf under wartime and immediate 
postwar conditions is improving. 
There has been a world wide trend 
towards the return of the whiter 
loaf and such widely separated coun- 
tries as South Africa, Holland, Italy 
and Eire have benefited. 

The newest recruit to the whiter 
bread campaign is New Zealand 
where the authorities have announced 
that the flour extraction rate is to 
be reduced to 80%. This, states the 
official armouncement, is regarded as 
the compromise level, whereat nu- 
tritional value can be retained and 
yet is high enough to improve bak- 
ing quality. In Tunis, North Africa, 
the rate of flour extraction has been 
reduced from 92% to 87%. This, it 
is hoped, will have the effect of im- 
proving the quality of the loaf with- 
out necessitating any increase in 
price. The ration remains the same 
at 10% oz. These moves mean that 
world demand for wheat and flour 
will increase. 


By George E. Swarbreck 





The British government is under 
constant pressure to permit a reduc 
tion in the extraction rate from 85% 
to 80%, the main body of argumen’ 
quoting the value of the additiona! 
millfeed which will be made availabl« 
for livestock producers. Consumers 
are also pressing their demands fo1 
an improvement in the quality of the 
loaf, which, in recent months, reached 
a new low in the history of the 
British trade. 

While the efforts of the millers 
and bakers have resulted in some 
slight improvement, the government 
is adamant in its refusal to allow 
any reduction. The refusal is gov- 
erned variously by the alleged lack 
of wheat in the world,:.an excuse 
now discounted, the lack of dollars 
wherewith to buy wheat and finally, 
the bad effect on health of low ex- 
traction flour. 

Shortly after the war Britain had 
a spell when 80% extraction flour 
was manufactured, a period which 
coincided with the separate distribu- 
tion of imported flour. But the Brit- 
ish bread eater has received one 
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concession, from the government. A 
new instruction removes the prohibi- 
tion of buying and selling loaves with 
paper bands round them. Bakers 
wishing to band their bread are, 
however, solemnly warned by the 
government that they must study 
the Defense (Sales of Food) Regula- 
tions in order to insure that the 


wording on the bands meets with its 


requirements. 


oS 
The French campaign for the pro- 
duction of a whiter loaf has suffered 
a slight setback, although the au- 
thorities claim that the quality and 





DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR CO. 


Millers of Leading Quality Flours 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











R.C. PRALT 
Exporter 


; FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


FORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


a 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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color of the loaf will not be greatly 
affected. From Feb. 1 the extraction 
rate has been raised two points in 
order to save wheat. The present 
bread contains a 5% admixture of 
rye and the new ruling will mean 
the addition of more bran. It is sug- 
gested in French trading circles that 
the real reason for this move is the 
fact that the mills have a glut of 
bran which export sales to Belgium, 
Scandinavia and Britain have failed 


to ease. 
xk k * 


In Italy, another country where 
consumers show a_ preference for 
white bread, the government has an- 
nounced that for the first time since 
the end of the war she has secured 
her full season’s requirements of 
wheat. Plans have been made to im- 
port 500,000 tons-of wheat from the 
Argentine at a price only slightly 
above that ruling in America in re- 
cent weeks. Payment is to be made 
under a barter arrangement. 


x *k* * 


The London corn market, which 
is attended each week by several 
hundred flour and feed traders, is 
being repaired and improved. The 
market itself was completely wrecked 
during the war as a result of enemy 
action, and the only space for mem- 
bers is one room with an annex 
which is quite inadequate for the pur- 
pose. On good days, members spill 
into the courtyard, formerly the floor 
of the exchange. The Corn Exchange 
has now added to the facilities by 
purchasing some wooden stands as an 
experiment. If approval is exp1ressed 
by traders, more will be obtained. 
It is expected that this make-do-and- 
mend policy will have to continue for 
a good many years, since the govern- 
ment will not grant a license for 
rebuilding the exchange, owing to 
more urgent commitments elsewhere. 
Estimates of the time to elapse before 
the trade has a market commensu- 
rate with its importance vary from 
5 to 15 years. 

x: -® 


A shortage of flour is reported from 
the Russian zone of Germany. As a 
result an order has been issued to 
the German millers in that region 
to include an admixture of 15% corn 
meal and 6% potato flour in the bread 
flour. The order extends to June, 
1949. In spite of the reduction in 
quality of the bread, there will be 
no decrease in the price. 








WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY « THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


"“LAKURON" 


WESTERN 


CABLE ADDRESS TORONTO, CANADA 














+ 


+ 





QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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MILLING WHEAT 


Call 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 







LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY ° 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 









Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





“YAe ea 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO — 


* MEPHERSON, 
















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The millfeed market has 
strengthened considerably along with grain 
markets. Buying interest revived as prices 
turned upward. Mixers’ stocks are reported 
low and a good deal of replenishment buy- 
ing has become necessary. With mills run- 
ning at a fair rate, supplies of millfeeds 
are adequate. Bran and standard midds, 
prices are $3@4 higher than a week ago, 
while the heavier products showed a net 
advance of $1 in the same period after ex- 
periencing a $2@4 recession toward the end 
of last week. Quotations Feb. 21: bran $46, 
standard midds. $47, flour midds. $49.50, 
red dog $51 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is strong, the trend is 
higher and supplies are adequate. Pure bran 
$47, standard bran $46, standard midds. $47, 
flour midds. $49.50, mixed feeds $48.50; red 
dog $51. 

Kansas City: Millfeed remained tight at 
Kansas City last week due to the lack of 
sufficient offerings. Demand at no time was 
better than fair for bran, but shorts were 
in good demand especially in the South 
where the mixed car business was on the 
upturn. Quotations Feb. 21: bran $42@42.50, 
shorts $47.75 @48.25. 


Oklahoma: Millfeeds advanced and closed 
$2.50 higher on bran and $4.50 higher on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars, bran: $45 
@46, millrun $47.80@48.80, shorts $50.50@ 
51.50; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes, 


Hutchinson: Limited output and a fairly 
good demand kept millfeed moving last 
week. Southern mixed car buyers were par- 
ticularly interested in shorts, and prices 
zoomed as much as $4.50 ton. Bran also 
found ready sale at a $2.50 ton advance over 
a week ago. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $42.50@43, gray shorts $48@48.50. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $1@ 
1.50 ton higher and shorts about $5 ton 
higher. Supplies are scarce for immediate 
trade needs. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $40.50@41, gray shorts $47@47.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is very good, 
with shorts in stronger demand than bran. 
Offerings are inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $42.50, shorts $48.50. 
Bran is up $2 ton, shorts up $4 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps, 
bran $49@50, gray shorts $56@57, $1.50 
higher on bran and $4.50 up on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous. There was an 
active demand for shorts not for bran. Of- 
ferings of bran are slightly increased, but 
shorts are definitely tight. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $48.50, standard midds. 
$50.50, flour midds. $48.50@50, red dog $49@ 
51. 


St. Louis: Demand for feed is rather light, 
and offerings are limited. Bran is $1@2 
higher, gray shorts $.75@1 higher. There 
is no demand for forward movement. Quo- 
tations: bran $44.75@45.25, gray shorts 
$50.50@51, spot delivered St. Louis switching 
limits. 


Buffalo: The sharp advance in the prices 
of grain has enhanced the value of mill- 
feeds, advancing prices from the previous 
week's declining trend. As demand picked 
up, the output was found curtailed because 
of the lower flour mill operating schedules. 
In the opinion of the trade, millfeed prices 
now will tend to follow closely the prices 
of other feedstuffs, especially corn. For the 
present, at least, the trend is firm. 

Quotations Feb. 19, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$48.50@49.50, standard midds $47.50@48.50, 
flour midds $52@52.50, red dog $52@52.50. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales show an in- 
crease over the entire district. Prices are 
considerably higher in all lines, but both 
retail and wholesale buyers are replenishing 
their feed bins. Offerings are sufficient to 
cover all needs. Buying policy is limited to 
the most meager amounts sufficient to cov- 
er immediate needs, and orders placed are 
for prompt shipment. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points is quoted at $54.50@55.30, standard 
midds. $55.50@55.80, flour midds. $55@56.80, 
red dog $57@57.80. 


Boston: Despite plentiful offerings the 
market advanced substantially in this area 
last week, reflecting the actions of the major 
grain -markets. Spring bran is $3 higher, 
while middlings experienced the sharpest 
jump, advancing $5. Mixed feeds are $4.50 
higher and red dog, a fairly steady per- 
former, is up $3. 

Buying continued very light, with most 
trades only of a fill-in nature. The trade 
is more or less concerned with the extent 
of the liquidation of the poultry farms 
which followed after a sharp drop in egg 
quotations. The heavy culling was clearly 
indicated by the price action of live fowl 
which dropped nearly 6¢ Ib. over the week- 
end. 

Quotations Feb. 19: spring bran $56, 
midds. $57, mixed feeds $57.50, red dog $63. 


Philadelphia: A firmer undertone is on 
display in the local milifeed market, but 
those in the trade report that sales as a 
whole continue on a restricted basis. There 
are indications of an improved inquiry. 
However, offerings are not liberal, appar- 
ently only a step ahead of demand. The 
list of quotations shows no change from 
the previous week, with bran at $56@657, 
standard midds holding at $55@56, and red 
dog unmoved at $58@59. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
has dropped considerably due to prices be- 
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ing higher than those of feed grains. Some 
adjustment in prices is expected. Quota. 
tions: bran $58, shorts $60, midds. $64, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed o, 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: All types of millfeeds are jp 
keen demand, and supplies are sufficient to 
meet all buying orders. The bulk of the 
supplies from western mills is going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas. 
katchewan and Alberta bran, $49.25, shorts 
$52.25; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand remains 
slow, and although many of the Alberta 
mills are reported operating on a reduced 
scale, supplies on hand here are ample for 
immediate needs. Feeders show no interest 
in forward buying with millfeed holding 
high in comparison with other grain com- 
modities. Prices are unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $58.80, shorts $58.80, midds, 
$61.30@62.30. 


New Orleans: Millfeeds experienced a 
week of price fluctuation with a tendency 
to show strength, particularly in gray 
shorts which show an increase of approxi- 
mately $3.50@4 ton for the week, while 
bran only shows a gain of approximately 
$1@1.50 ton. Millfeed offerings have been 
none too plentiful, as a result of some mills 
having cut their running time. Feed mixers 
and jobbers continue their hesitancy to pur- 
chase for future delivery and are only en- 
tering the market to cover present require- 
ments. Export inquiries continue rather dull, 
with no.sales reported. Bran $50.60@51.60, 
shorts $56.60@57.60. 


Atlanta: Demand is light and hand-to- 
mouth, the trend is unsteady and supplies 
are ample; wheat bran $53.50@654, gray 
shorts $59.50@60. 


Seattle: The millfeed market is very 
tight, with shippers behind qn outstanding 
commitments and no offerings being placed 
on the market except by resellers. Flour 
millers state that they can’t get domesvic 
customers to order out shipments agai: st 
outstanding contracts, and this in turn is 
restricting the grind so that they are be- 
ginning to fall short on milifeed contracis. 
The feed trade has restricted use of mill- 
feed because the other carbohydrates are so 
cheap, but even with curtailed usage, the 
present production of mill offal is short of 
filling the need of the trade. Quick cars are 
commanding premiums of $2@3 over de- 
ferred shipments, with quick material about 
$55 ton and March $52.50@53. 


Portland: Millrun $55, midds. $60. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained steady 
during the past week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills are experiencing 
difficulty, however, in obtaining box cars, 
due to trains being stalled by blizzards. 
Calls were increasing for concentrates to feed 
stock in snowbound areas. Mills continued 
working to capacity six days a week. Quo- 
tations: red bran and millrun, $55, midds. 
$60. To Denver: red bran and millrun $62, 
midds. $67. To California: red bran and mill- 
run $62.50, midds. $67.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Baffalo: Demand for rye flours is slow, 
and supply reserve is ample. Buyers are 
ordering only for immediate needs. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.95@5.05, me- 
dium $4.80@4.90, dark $3.65 @3.75. 


Philadelphia: The situation in the local 
rye market is apparently one where con- 
sumers of the dark flour built up almost- 
depleted stocks and are again in a position 
of being able to sit back and watch things 
for a while. Anyway, there is virtually no 
interest in buying at the 25¢ advance over 
the previous week, and rye white is quoted 
at $4.60@4.70. 


St. Louis: Prices are 10@25¢ higher. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$4.65, medium $4.35, dark $3.90, rye meal 
$4.25. 


Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend is u- 
changed and supplies are ample. White rye 
$4.75@4.95, dark $2.75@2.95. 


Chicago: The rye market is practically «t 
a standstill, as no interest is being show). 
An occasional small lot sale. is made fcr 
immediate shipment only. Directions are 
fair. White patent rye $4.15@4.30, medium 
$3.85 @4.10, dark $3.15 @3.80. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, white rye 
$6.55. 


New York: Recent activity in rye flours 
fell off to smiall proportions. Interest lagge i 
as buyers reported their nearby needs take» 
care of. Pure white patents $4.40@4.55. 


Pittsburgh: The continued lowerin ; 
prices of rye flour brought more bakers an | 
jobbers into the market, but the amount; 
bought are small. More sales volume comes 
because of the larger territories covered i 
sales. Blended rye flour prices advanced, 5s» 
little buying was done in this heretofor? 
more popular type of rye flour. Opinions ar» 
expressed among the trade that bread mad: 
with more rye flour, now that it is cheaper 
and sold at a more popular price, could 
bring revitalization into the rye bread trad 
for retail bakers. Directions continue good 
Rye flour, fancy white No. 1 $4.50@4.55 
medium $4.20@4.35, dark $3.55@4, blende: 
$5.50@6, rye meal $4. ; 


is: Rye flour prices declined 10¢ 
sack on all types. Business is very slack 
consisting only of a scattering of mixed car 
sales. Quotations: pure white $4.10, medium 
$3.90, dark $3.70, sacked, Minneapolis. 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 


1949 
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Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 






fone a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
an Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 






tested, scientifically balanced’ feeds for livestock and 








m poultry. 
nixers 
< THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cnirco 





51.60, 
Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 











QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 





NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, 


The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 
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4 Millers of Canadian 

= Hard Wheat Flours 
a “Regal” 

ms “Fleur de Lis” 

| “National” . 

— “Daily Bread” 

= “Citadel” 

‘cor Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
~ | || CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
7 and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 

4 | BRANDS 

4 | “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 

3 “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 

e THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
“a Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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IMPERIAL 



































































HE quality control program behind 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is 
one of the finest in the milling industry. 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling 
in one of the nation’s most efficient 
plants and scientific laboratory policing 
of production to maintain the highest 
standards at all times. That’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
sistently dependable. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average fiours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 

















VOIGT MILLING CO. 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

*® Pastry Flours 















Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 














RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINN 


“ 
Jent. Americ 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 
Mille 


in Beaut 
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New Wage-Hour Bill Would Apply 
to Local Businesses, ARBA Says 


WASHINGTON — The new wage- 
and-hour bill—H.R. 2033—being con- 
sidered by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor would make 
many changes in the present Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act which 
would affect retail bakers, according 
to a recent report by the Washington 
office of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. 

“The Fair Labor Standards Act 
would be applied to local, as well as 
interstate, businesses,” the report 
pointed out. “At present, the mini- 
mum hourly wage and required ‘time 
and one-half’ pay over 40 hours week- 
ly apply only to those individual em- 
ployees who are engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce or 
occupations necessary thereto. As to 
most retail bakeries selling only 
across the counter for consumption 
within the state, this means that 
none of their employees are covered, 
because none of their employees are 
engaged in interstate commerce. or 
in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce or occupations nec- 
essary thereto (except that where 
raw materials or supplies are pur- 
chased or shipped directly to a retail 
bakery from a point outside the 
state, employees whose work is con- 
nected with the ordering of such ma- 
terials or supplies or receiving or 
unloading them on arrival may be 
held to be engaged in interstate com- 
merce and therefore covered by the 
act.) 

“But if Congress passes H.R. 2033, 
it would make the act apply to em- 
ployees of any business ‘affecting’ in- 
terstate commerce, and would define 
that to include any business ‘com- 
peting’ with an interstate business. It 
is entirely possible that the bill, if 


Se NN RARER LEDER SEE NN 
ARBA OBJECTS TO WAGE- 
HOUR CHANGES 


WASHINGTON—Objections to the 
bill H.R. 20338—which would amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act—have 
been registered on behalf of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
and retail bakers generally in a 
statement by William Quinlan, As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
general counsel, to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
ARBA objected unqualifiedly to pro- 
visions of the bill which would ex- 
tend the act to local, as well as in- 
terstate, businesses. Literally, it 
pointed out, the proposed revisions of 
the minimum wage and overtime re- 
quirements “extending them to em- 
ployers engaged in any activity ‘af- 
fecting’ interstate commerce, togeth- 
er with the section defining that to 
include any activity ‘competing’ with 
interstate commerce, would extend 
the coverage of the act to virtually 
all businesses, including virtually 
all the commerce heretofore regard- 
ed as remaining not subject to federal 
control. The literal terms of the pro- 
posed amendment are most certainly 
unconstitutional by all known stand- 
ards, and could be saved only by 
judicial implication of limitations not 
expressed in the bill. At best, the cov- 
erage of the act (which now is rea- 
sonably clear after 11 years of liti- 
gation) would be thrown completely 
into confusion and many more years 
of litigation.” 





enacted into law, would be inter. 
preted by the courts aS covering most 
if not all retail bakeries. 

“There still would be an exemption 
of ‘retail establishments,’ but that 
has been so interpreted as to exempt 
only store employees, and not bake- 
shop employees. 

“Therefore, if Congress approves 
this bill, there is a good chance you 
will be required to pay all your om- 
ployees, except store clerks, at least 
the required minimum hourly wige, 
and whenever an employee works 
more than 40 hours in any week to 
pay him overtime at 1% times his 
particular hourly rate. 

“The other major change is tat 
the minimum hourly wage would be 
increased to 75¢, instead of the pies- 
ent 40¢, and the Secretary of La or 
would be given power to raise it 
to $1.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. W. WELLS PROMOTED 
TO CHASE SALES POST 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
James W. Wells to the position of 
sales manager of the Portland, Ove., 
branch of the Chase Bag Co. has 
been announced by R. N. Conners, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager. 

With the exception of his wartime 
service as a Medical Corps Captain, 
Mr. Wells has represented the sales 
staff of the Chase Portland branch 
since it was established in 1939. He 
succeeds Robert R. Koch, who was 
recently made manager of the newly 
acquired Chase factory in Los An- 
geles, 

Mr. Wells has a background in the 
bag business gained during his asso- 
ciation with northwestern agricul- 
tural and industrial firms while rep- 
resenting the Chase Bag Co. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


HEARS ANDREW FASSEAS 


CHICAGO—Andrew Fasseas, White 
Baking Co., Chicago, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the February birthday 
luncheon meeting of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago. The meeting was held 
Feb. 14 and was attended by about 
50 members and guests. 

Mr. Fasseas explained in detail the 
procedure necessary to obtain bakes, 
farmers, industrial workers, domes‘ ic 
help and other workers through te 
Displaced Persons Commission. Mr. 
Fasseas is a member of the Illinvis 
Displaced Persons Commission. 

W. Kent Perkins, Rumsey-Perkins, 
Inc., Chicago, and W. H. Motherseze d, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, were the 
two lucky “birthdayites” and each 
received a small gift. 

The March Birthday Luncheon 
Meeting has been set for March 17. 























JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Richard P. Carr has been appointed 
a director of the Associated Biscuit 
Manufacturers, Ltd. Mr. Carr, who is 
the son of Philip Carr, chairman of 
the company, is also a director of 
the British biscuit manufacturing firm 
of Peek, Frean & Co. 

& 


E. M. Stern, Fargo, N.D., attorney 
and owner of the Brownee Bakery 
there, was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident recently. Mrs. 
Stern was injured in the same acci- 
dent and is in serious condition. Both 
are in a Rochester, Minn., hospital. 


Ray C. Painter, regional sales man- 
ager, New York, grocery products, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
turned at the close of the week from 
a business trip to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. 


F. F. Flinchbaugh, traffic manager, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was a visitor on the New York 
Produce Exchange the week ending 
Feb. 18. 

* 


J. Hamilton Duff, former president 
of the London Flour Trade Assn. and 
managing director of Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed and Grain), Ltd., Lon- 
don, has been appointed a director 
of the Corn Exchange. Co., the organi- 


zation which controls the London 
grain and flour market. 
& 

A. L. Johnson, vice president and 
manager, Alabama Flour Mills, De- 
catur, Ala., conferred Feb. 16 with 
staff members at thé Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago. 


ee 
Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers Long Range Program, was in 
Minneapolis Feb. 15-16. 
* 


Earl Dungan has recently joined 
the office staff of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., New York. Mr. Dungan has spent 
the past several years in the U.S. 
Merchant Marine, and this is his first 
connection with the flour business. 

s 

J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 
left Feb. 19 to spend the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday holiday week-end in 
Childs, Md. 

& 


Though it has been springtime in 
Manhattan for practically the past 
three months, a fair sprinkling of in- 
dustry members have persisted in 
their habit of going to Florida. Among 
those seen along the beaches have 
been Benjamin Gottfried, president, 
and William Prince, vice president, 
of the Gottfried Baking Co., Inc.; 
Maurice K. Gottfried, president of 


Hanscom Baking Corp.; David Mes- 
sing, manager Messing Bakeries, Inc., 
of the baking industry. Raymond Kil- 
thau, Gus Fleischmann and Leo Zeit- 
lin, with their families, have repre- 
sented the flour brokers. Charles B. 
Crofton, Leval & Co., William Quain, 
Quain & Nugent, James O’Neill, Con- 
tinental Grain Corp., helped carry 
the grain trade banner, and C. J. Mar- 
tenis of C. J. Martenis Grain Co., was 
a feed and grain man enjoying the 
sun and surf. 
ee 


Mildred Gladstone, assistant to Da- 
vid Coleman, New York flour distri- 
butor, left for Palm Beach Feb. 17, 
upon Mr. Coleman’s return from sev- 
eral weeks in Florida. Jean Pitilon, 
secretary to Herbert Lang, also took 
a recent southern vacation. 


Harry N. Bryant, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, has been appointed vice 
chairman for the Chicago 1949 Red 
Cross Fund Drive to represent flour 
millers and distributors groups in the 
food products division, according to 
an announcement by W. OC. Bell, 
chairman. Mr. Bryant has appointed 
the following captains for his group: 
Louise Buell, manager, Bakers Club 
of Chicago; John Deneen, Jr., Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.; T. R. Coyne, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co.; George A. 
Shields, New Century Co.; E. C. Trim, 








POTOMAC STATES CONVENTION—Pictures taken at 
the recent convention of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. at Baltimore are shown above. In the picture at the 
left in the top row, a few of the hard-working committee 
chairmen pose. Left to right, they are: J. Miles Decker, 
J. M. Decker Co., Inc., entertainment; Charles W. Cowan, 


















banquet and reservations; L. A. Schillinger, Stanley 
Musselman, Inc., coordinator, and Charles Schmidt, 
Schmidt Baking Co., program. The next three pictures in 
the top row, left to right, show Paul K. Corcoran, Holmes 
& Son., Inc., Washington, president of the association; 
James Harley Nash, packaging designer, just before part 
of his practical demonstration of the power of design 
and color, and Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking 
Co., Washington, past president of the association, who 
was able to attend the convention only for a_ short time. 
In the final picture in the top row, left to right, Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, president of the 
American Bakers Assn.; Paul Corcoran, Potomac States 
president, and Joseph M. Creed, Washington representa- 








tive of the ABA, prepare for the past president’s lunch- 
eon. The picture at the left in the bottom row shows the 
Baltimore sales girls who modeled uniforms at the eve- 
ning session of the convention. In the second picture from 
the left, left to right, are Emmet Gary, secretary of the 
association, and Anton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, treasurer 
of the group. Kay Williams, Fleischmann division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, who conducted the evening 
meeting for sales girls, is shown in the third picture from 
the left. In the next picture in the bottom row, left to 
right, are J. Arthur Nolde, who substituted for Lewis 
Graeves on the baker-grocer panel, and Arthur H. Nolde, 
both past presidents of the association and both members 
of Nolde Bros. The production man panel, minus George 
Carlin, Swift & Co., is shown in the last picture in the 
bottom row. Left to right, they are: Oscar McGee, 
Nulomoline Co.; Ray Powers, the Borden Co.; Fred 
Weberpals, H. ©. Bohack Co., Inc., and Kenneth Lozier, 
St. Regis Sales Corp. 
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Standard Milling Co.; F. A. Owens, 
International Milling Co.; Larry Stur- 
geon, General Mills, Inc., and W. D. 
Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co. Mr. 
Bryant has suggested that every one 
in the flour industry, even though 
they have not been solicited, accept 
subscriptions from their employees. 
All contributions can be mailed to Mr. 
Bryant, Standard Milling Co., or to 
any of the captains, he pointed out. 
* 


Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Chicago, entered 
Alexian Brothers Hospital in St. 
Louis for an eye operation Feb. 17. 
He is expected to return to his work 
in about a month. 

* 


Committee chairmen named by the 
Bakers Club of Chicago for 1949 in- 
clude L. A. Williamson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., auditing and 
finance; S. K. Nutter, Jr., Bakers Re- 
view, entertainment; E. J. Sperry, 
E. J. Sperry Industrial Publications, 
house committee, and T. A. Dillon, 
Ekco Products Co., membership. 


Louis S. Myers, general manager, 
Rodney Milling Co., and Mrs. Myers 
left this week for a vacation trip to 
Florida. 

a 


Jack A, Willis, Jr., vice president 
and general manager, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, made a 
business trip to Chicago this week. 

* 

Richard Marriott, manager of 
Western Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Calgary, visited Vancouver, B.C., dur- 
ing the week on business. 

* 

R. D. Taylor and Hap Bollar, Tulsa, 
Okla., and Rollie Sease, Joplin, Mo., 
representatives for special products 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
were recent visitors at the Wichita 
office of the company. 


R. J. Lawrence, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is 
on an extended trade trip in south- 
eastern states. 

* 


Prof. and Mrs. John M. MacKenzie 
are the parents of a daughter born 
Feb. 14 in Minneapolis. Mr. MacKen- 
zie is in charge of the flour milling 
engineering course at the university. 
The MacKenzies also have a son, 
John M., Jr., aged 2. 

* 

E. J. Whisler, sales engineer for 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc., Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, was a Minneapolis 
business caller last week. 

» 


Joseph L. Grahek, sales manager 
of the Merchen Feeder division of 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
visited his company’s Minneapolis 
office Feb. 15. 

* 

Raymond B. Kroutil, vice president 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., was a recent visitor at the Okla- 
homa Millers Assn. headquarters in 
Oklahoma City. 


A. D. Srochi, Atlanta (Ga.) Baking 
Co., is vacationing at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

e . 

Fred Skelton, Alexandria, La., in 
charge of bakery sales in the south- 
eastern and seaboard states for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, was a visitor in Oklahoma City 
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and attended the meeting of the com- 
pany salesmen Feb. 12. Other sales- 
men at the meeting were 8S. L. Den- 
hollem, Van Alstyne, Texas; D. C. 
Hardcastle, Muskogee, Okla.; M. A. 
Greider and Harry Harrison of Okla- 
homa City. 
& 


Roy H. Addington, flour broker of 
Decatur, Ga., is ill at Emory Univer- 
sity Hospital, Emory University, Ga., 
where he is undergoing a physical 
check up. 

~~ 

L. O. Gottschick, Charlotte, N.C., 
representative for the Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in At- 
lanta recently en route to Jackson- 
ville, Fla., after visiting the home of- 
fices of the mill. 


Jacob Srochi, Atlanta (Ga.) Baking 
Co., is vacationing in Miami, Fla. 


Horace Small, Small & Estes Bak- 
ery, Gainesville, Ga., was a recent 
Atlanta visitor. 


William H. Kelley, Grocers Baking 
Co., Gastonia, N.C., and Mrs. Kelley 
are on a two weeks trip to Mexico 
City. 

* 

Peter Roe Nugent, H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., Savannah, Ga., plant, 
which was formerly Nugent Bakery, 
has been named a member of the 
State Ports Authority by Gov. Her- 
man Talmadge. Mr. Nugent was a 
former mayor of Savannah. 


Miss Henrietta Swain, daughter of 
W. A. Swain, Atlanta, representative 
for the International Milling Co., re- 
cently received honors at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, where she is 
a student. Miss Swain has been elect- 
ed to the Mortar Board, a national or- 
ganization for outstanding leadership 
and popularity. Usually only seniors 
are eligible for this honor but by 
special election Miss Swain was 
named in her sophomore year. 


Grady Wheeler, manager of the 
south Atlantic sales -division, Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., Atlanta, 
visited the home offices in Dallas, 
Texas, recently. 


L. K. Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., 
Atlanta, and Mrs. Batterton made a 
trip to Mobile, Ala., recently where 
they visited Bellingrath Gardens and, 
before returning to Atlanta, went to 
Panama City, Fla. 


Arthur H. Smith, assistant comp- 
troller, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been reappointed chair- 
man of the research committee of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 

e 


Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and director of sales for the 
chemical division of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been elected a 
director of the Twin City Fire In- 
surance Co., Minneapolis. 


Joe Martiorko, district manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., who was in- 
jured in an automobile accident, has 
recovered enough to return to his 
home in Canton, Ohio. 


Earl B. Smith, director of traffic, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
recently named Northwest regional 
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vice president of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. He is also a 
member of that organization’s ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Bernard Jordan, executive of M & 
M Bakeries, Inc., Dover, N. H., told 
a church men’s club in a recent talk 
that 50 years ago 80% of America’s 
bread was baked in home kitchens, 
but that today 80% of the loaves 
come from commercial bakery ovens. 


Miss Bobbie Pratt, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger W. Pratt of Kansas 
City, was married recently in Kansas 
City to Robert William Dean, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin W. Dean. Mr. 
Pratt is manager at Kansas City for 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 


Al Nickles, and his son Ernest, of 
Nickles Bakers, Inc., Navarre, Ohio, 
have been spending some time in 
Miami, on a vacation. 


DEATHS 


Jerome G. Lojacono, 87, one of Buf- 
falo’s pioneer macaroni manufactur- 
ers, died Feb. 15 in Columbus Hos- 
pital. Mr. Lojacono founded the Lib- 
erty Macaroni Mfg. Co., Inc., in 1890 
and had been president and treas- 
urer since 1933. He retired from ac- 
tive supervision of the company in 
1934. Born in Palermo, Italy, he came 
to Buffalo in 1888. In 1910 he built 
the company’s five-story plant at its 
present location. Since Mr. Lojacono’s 
retirement, his son, Joseph V., has 
been general manager. 


R. H. Horsburgh, 65, retired vice 
chairman of the board of the Glidden 
Co., died unexpectedly of a heart 
attack last week in Cleveland. Mr. 
Horsburgh was one of the original 
group of associates who aided Adrian 
D. Joyce, president, in the founding 
of the Glidden Co. in 1917. He played 
a major part in the growth of the 
company. Mr. Horsburgh had been in 
retirement since last November. He 
is survived by his widow. 


Dr. E. G. Kelly, 68, extension ento- 
mologist at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, for the past 30 years, 
died recently. He had been ill since 
suffering a heart attack last Novem- 
ber. He was largely responsible for 
establishing a program of seeding 
wheat after the danger of Hessian 
fly infestation had passed, and in re- 
cent years had helped to develop a 
grasshopper control program in west- 
ern Kansas. 


Alfred Wesley Hunter, 63, main- 
tenance man at the Atchison, Kan- 
sas plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 
24 years, died Feb. 12 at the hospital 
there after several weeks’ illness. Mr. 
Hunter is survived by his wife and 
nine children. 


Edgar C. Alguire, 58, manager of 
the west side plant of the Continen- 
tal Baking Co., Chicago, died Feb. 16 
at his home in Oak Park, Ill. He had 
been manager of the plant for several 
years. He is survived by his widow 
and one son. 


Clarence E. Williams, 57, a miller 
with the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
plant at Hutchinson for 28 years, died 
Feb. 8. He retired at the time the 
Hutchinson plant burned two years 


ago. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


family 

top patent 

high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 


winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran., 


family 
high gluten 
short 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clea 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 


winter short patent 





ae 





Chicago 
$...@7.15 
5. 6505. 90 

~@ ... 


-@... 
5.60@5.80 
5.10@5.35 
ooo @ une 
5.40@5.65 
§.32@5.50 
4. net as 50 


6. sioe. 85 
5.15 @6.60 

Cheats 
5.60@5.71 
4.15 @4.30 
3.15 @3.80 
5.50@5.55 
New York 
$..-@7.45 
6. 15@6. 40 


TTT Vite -@... 


5.90 @6.05 
5.45@5.70 

-@... 
5. 90@6. 10 
5.70@5.90 
coe @ woe 


70 @ ace 
5.45@5.75 
o2e@.. 


Soft winter first clear ao) oe 
Be GR WEED hidden s 0 ereiend dele al do ove 4.40@4.55 
me OR Ree ee niet nee 
ser, BUR, WOR oe ewe dacs 5.92@6.12 
Seattle Los — 

Family patent ...... we - @6.80 - -@. 
ED 5. sb us pins ts - @5.98 a eee 
Bakery grades ...... - @6.13 Jae ee 
aN er ere - @5.75 -@. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond 


of 196 Ib.) 
Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.80 $...@... $...@... $7.36@7.45 
5.70 @5.90 4 aA --@... 6,.25@6.30 
5.50@5.70 ...@... --@5.60 ...@... 
§.368@5.55 ...@... --@5.50 5.95@6.00 
6.00@5.20 ...@... +-@5.30 5.55 @5.60 
-+-@... 5.95@6.70 --@6.85 ...@... 
o+-@... 5.05@6.20 ...@65.35 ...@... 
~+-@... 5.00@65.15 ...@5.25 5.95@6.05 
--@... 3.60@3.70 «»-@4.70 5.65@5.75 
03 @ ..- -@. 0c Qe «ice aes 
--@... 6,50@6.75 --@... 5.90@6.00 
re -@. eG ies eee 
+-@... 5.20@5.30 --@... 5.75@5.85 
o-@... -@. --@... 4.90@6.00 
++ @4,10 @. +++@4.65 4.95@56.05 
Be 44 ST) Leen --@3.90 3.65@3.75 
@5.35 oo @ .. «++ @5.90 -@5.74 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$6.90@7.10 §... -» $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
6.45@6.55 6.30@6.50 6.24@6.33 6.00@6.25 
6.20@6.30 6.05@6.25 6.04@6.24 5.75@5.90 
6.10@6.20 5.95@6.15 5.94@6.14 5.65@5.80 
5.85@5.95 5.55@5.75 5.43@5.84 5.60@5.70 
0+ @ wee oes @ vee rr ee 6.30@7.40 
5.85@5.95 6.05@6.25 5.62@5.68 5.50@5.90 
5.75@5.85 5.85@6.05 5.52@5.58 5.40@5.80 
soe @... oe @ ... +6+@... 4.50@5.05 
-@... %7.27@7.50 +-@... 6.60@7.80 
---@... 6.45@6.20 +, oie ov eM es 
5.35 @5.55 -@... ooe@ cae cos @ a. 
ous 6% o@ ace ..-@ 4.60@4.75 
4.60@4.70 Ss Dew 4.50@4. 55 4.75 @4.95 
o@ uns ..@ «+» 3.65@4.00 2.75 @2.95 
oo @ eos ooo @ cee -+-@5.84 «oP see 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patentf.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
Spring second patent{ @8.10 ...@8.75 
Spring first clear @7.00 -@.. 
Spring exports§ + «++ @14.60. ...@ 
Ontario soft winterst --@10.00 ...@ 
hand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 


























SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 









Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


bee 9 Minneapolis Kansas City’ - St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ...... $....@48.50 §$....@46.00 §$....@ ee, ee re Pre 
Hard winter bran... coeo® . bet eo 42.00@ 42.50 es ee re eee 
Soft winter bran ... cr nol ‘ates a. ree 44.75 @45.25 49.00@50.00 
Stand. midds,* ...... - @50.50 .-@47.00 ee PA .@ esas eeee 
Flour midds.t ..... 48.50@50.00 -»@49.50 47.75 @48.25 50.5 50@ 51. 00 56.00 @57.00 
OG: GO ess exe ve's  arnen 00 ..@51.00 iN-3 eed _ oo re 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh — 
Spring bran ....... $48. a. 50 $56.00@57.00 $.. 56.00 $54.50@55.30 
Soft winter bran -@. “3 ae bey tO Rees Gabeess. 00 
Stand, midds.* ..... 47. ioe 48. 50 55. 00@ 56. 00 . @57. 00 55.50 @55.80 @ 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 52.00 @52.50 .@ .-@ 55.00@ 56.80 59.50@ 60.00 
Mee GOD csiccivcres 52.00@52.50 58. 00@ 59. 00 | @63.00 57.00@57.80 S Eee 
Spring bran Shorts Midds, 
ORUOD sci atece $....@58.00 $....@60.00 §. @ 64.00 
qWinnipeg...... «+++ @49,25 @ 52.25 ..@ 53% 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
























GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 










Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in 


WHEAT 

-Minneapolis — Chicag — 7-——Kansas City— 
' May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
February | poe thas Pee 210% 199% 218% 198 198% 199% 205% 189 189% 
February Be 6:09 bs ve eet 208% 196% 216% 193% 194 195 203% 184% 185% 
February hd 6 toad b% i4 on 209% 197 217% 193 193% 194% 204% 185% 185% 
February ee EOE OL 209% 195% 215% 191% 192 193% 203% 183% 184% 
February Miss erties ok <s 208 193% 214% 192% 193 93% 202% 183% 184% 
WOE BO «ic ntecdeons 206% 191% 213 191 191% 92% 201% 182% 183% 
7--CORN— - RYE .c OATS————— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May “July 
Feb. 14 130% 130% 136 oe we 21% 120% 130% Seve 69 61% 63% 58% 

Feb 15 129% 128% 131% me 117% 117 127% 68% 60 62% 56 
Feb 16 129% 129 130% 129 117% 117 124% o obo 68% 59% 62% 55% 
Feb 17 129% 129% 128% 128% 114% 113% 124 124 68% 60 62% 55% 
Feb 18 . 128% 128% 128% 127 114% 113% 124% 124 67% 60 61% 54% 
Feb. 19 . 125% 125% 126% 124 114 112 121% 120% 66% 59% 60% 53% 








cents per bushel: 






















UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago . : 
Afloat ...... 
Duluth .... 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria ...... 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lak: 


Feb. 12, 
7—Wheat—,  -——Corn——,, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
1,530 2,380 56,138 541 

784 432 447 oo. 
1,988 5,496 4,465 437 
220 760 242 ee 
1,879 3,292 9,297 4,599 
12,052 8,435 9,282 131 
6,178 6,711 123 105 
3,265 2,914 428 eee 
10,828 11,749 oss cee 
760 1,345 1,417 1,989 
27,721 22,300 1,758 eat 
324 §21 
4,772 2.914 4,406 1,226 
856 259 695 32 
1,066 1,167 309 9 
14,133 3,642 2,146 2,359 
302 me 428 548 
1,409 2,204 882 108 
1,049 34 523 586 
4,996 3,513 943 807 
2,962 2,719 2,040 1,921 
6,205 5,821 éve eee 
+ 105,360 88,088 45,490 17,015 


-——Oats-— -—Rye— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
666 96 457 75 
1,789 333 206 72 
511 1,028 668 105 
1,093 553 43 37 
185 301 10 ove 
eee ese ee 68 
eee ene 22 7 
107 lll 69 7 
97 164 298 87 
74 40 eee 
1,307 2,412 1,262 2, 160 
5 8 oe 36 
cee 10 eee 1 
146 832 55 185 
567 107 39 51 
136 97 11 2 
211 486 6 2 
345 318 14 
ese 37 ove 
7,239 6,933 3,169 


--Barley— 
1949 1948 
12 4 
291 630 
549-375 
814 1,827 
26 13 
nts ae 
101 153 
3,009 5,369 
5,197 10,173 
em eb 
109 233 
nae 40 
265 384 
77 4 
19 38 
25 12 
oes 6 


2,895 10,696 19,266 
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CCC Storage Plans Aired at Hearing 





LIMITATIONS LIKELY ON BROAD 
POWERS PROPOSED BY BRANNAN 


Grain Council Representatives Win Respect of Senate 
Committee as Result of Constructive Suggestions 
Made on CCC Charter Amendment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Some limitations 
on the broad power of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to own real property, 
as proposed by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, may be 
adopted by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee now considering adminis- 
tration sponsored amendments to the 
CCC charter. 

This possibility was seen after H. E. 
Sanford, chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, and William F. 
Brooks, executive secretary of that 
organization, asked the committee to 
give consideration to some qualifi- 
cations to the government plea for 
unlimited power to own real property. 
After they stated the trade position 
to the Senate group, Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) told them to pre- 
pare material which they believed 
might permit the CCC to have power 
to act in regard to emergency stor- 
age facilities, yet at the same time 
protect private enterprise against 
possible government competition. 

The permanent charter for the 
CCC, passed by the 80th Congress, 
has annoyed USDA officials in several 
respects. First, the permanent char- 
ter provided for a five-man board 
of directors for the corporation to be 
appointed by the President, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. In 
addition the operating personnel of 
the agency is now independent of 
other USDA duties. 

Secretary Brannan, in the provi- 
sions of S-900, introduced by Sen. 
Thomas at the administration’s re- 
quest, asked that complete authority 
over the CCC be restored to him 
through an 1l-man board of direc- 
tors to be named by the secretary 
of agriculture. Under questioning by 
members of the committee, it was 
disclosed that the board which would 
consist of between six and 11 direc- 
tors could act on policy matters 
through a quorum of four directors, 
the majority of the low number of 
directors proposed. 

The return of full control over the 
CCC to the USDA does not enjoy the 
complete support of the Democratic 
majority of the Senate committee, 
but is expected to be approved, since 
favorably disposed Republicans will 
offset any defection in the majority 
ranks. 

The real property ownership ban, 
which became a vital issue in the 
last presidential campaign was the 
chief target of the administration pro- 
posals for amendment. Mr, Brannan 
asked the committee to approve the 
following new language in the CCC 
charter covering the real property 
ownership issue: “The corporation 
shall have the power to acquire per- 
sonal property necessary to the con- 
duct of its business, but shall not 
have power to acquire real property 








HEARINGS ON CCC CHANGES 
REOPENED 


WASHINGTON—Hearings on the 
administration-proposed amendments 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. char- 
ter have been reopened to include 
statements to be made by Walter 
Scott, executive president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, Feb. 23. 
Other witnesses will include repre- 
sentatives of the National Grange and 
the Agriculture Commissioner from 
Texas. It has been learned that rep- 
resentatives of the Controller Gener- 
al’s office have appeared before the 
committee to urge that the CCC op- 
erations as a corporation be brought 
into conformity with other govern- 
ment corporations, such as the RFC. 
The Hoover commission report and 
the renewed interest of the Controller 
General in this agency may indicate 
that some radical changes may be 
effected. 


or any interest therein, except that 
it may (a) rent or lease office space 
for the conduct of its business and 
(b) acquire real property or any in- 
terest therein for the purpose of pro- 
viding storage adequate to carry out 
effectively and efficiently any of the 
corporation’s programs or of securing 
or discharging obligations owing to 
the corporation or of otherwise pro- 
tecting the financial interests of the 
corporation.” 


Says CCC Is Crippled 


Mr. Brannan told the committee 
the grant of this requested authority 
was tied into the over-all grain stor- 
age problem and the administration 
plans in that matter would be sent 
to Congress within a few days. He 
asserted that the present ban on 
real property ownership crippled 
USDA efforts to provide even tem- 
porary storage bins for the grain 
crops. For example, the ban prevent- 
ed the CCC from transferring bins 
from present locations to other areas 
where need had developed, since the 
CCC was prohibited from making 
new leases for property on which the 
bins could be erected. He said that 
the CCC had sold bins because it 
was unable to make the type of trans- 
fers he cited above. 

Mr. Brannan did not tell the com- 
mittee that he considered it the re- 
sponsibility of the CCC to provide fa- 
cilities for farm storage, but he said 
that the USDA was responsible for as- 
sisting the farmers in obtaining farm 
facilities if they wanted them. He 
cited recent efforts of the USDA to 
get steel sheet allocations for the 
production of temporary bins. 

He repeated earlier -statements 
that the farm storage problem broke 
down into three major categories: (1) 
additional farm storage facilities, (2) 
additional subterminal facilities and 
(3) new terminal space. He admitted 





that the real property ownership au- 
thority would cover all three aspects. 
Sen. Thomas remarked that he be- 
lieved that in regard to any storage 
expansion program he favored first, 
private trade; second, cooperative 
units, and last, if other means failed, 
government constructed facilities. 


Sanford’s Alternative 


As an alternative to the adminis- 
tration’s proposed amendment to the 
CCC charter, Mr. Sanford suggested 
a substitute to correct any crippling 
effects of the present rigid ban on 
the ownership of real property as 
charged by Secretary Brannan; that 
subsection (g) be amended as 
upon request. 
follows: “(g) Carry out such other 
operations as the Congress may spe- 
cifically authorize or provide for, in- 
cluding the acquisition by lease or 
purchase of real property or any in- 
terest therein to carry out its pro- 
grams when usual and customary 
trade facilities are not available or 
cannot be made available to carry 
out those programs.” 

The Sanford proposal also effected 
the transfer of such authority to the 
specific power provisions of the pres- 
ent charter from its present place 
in the general powers granted. This 
transfer would require the CCC 
to ask Congress for specific grants 
of money to carry out its real prop- 
erty ownership proposals. 


Trade Respects CCC 


Mr. Sanford told the committee it 
was never the intention of the pri- 
vate trade to hamstring or cripple 
CCC activities in connection with 
grain storage programs as they were 
connected with price support pro- 
grams. He affirmed great confidence 
in and respect for the present man- 
agement of the CCC, but he asked 
that Congress provide the private 
grain trade and the farmers’ cooper- 
atives with explicit assurance that 
they might not at some later date be 
faced with the government as a next 
door competitor. 

The trade proposal was received 
with considerable sympathy by com- 
mittee members from both parties. 
Discussion of the NGTC suggestion 
provoked constructive comments from 
the large number of senators present 
and ended with the instructions from 
Sen. Thomas to Mr. Sanford to pre- 
pare a modification of the NGTC’s 
suggestion for consideration by the 
committee. 

While the committee recognized 
the appeal Mr. Sanford made for the 
protection of the private trade, it also 
saw that the trade sponsored amend- 
ment might lead to legal attacks on 
any effort of the CCC to provide new 
and additional storage facilities. Some 
senators viewed the trade amendment 
as an invitation to a stream of law- 
suits. Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico declared that the 
amendment would require in every 
instance that the CCC must show 
affirmatively need for any new facil- 
ity, no matter how small. Such a rigid 
requirement would prevent emer- 
gency action, Sen..Anderson contend- 
ed. He said he doubted that the CCC 
wanted to get into the country or 
terminal elevator business and elicit- 
ed from Mr. Sanford the admission 
that the CCC had never, even when 
authorized under the old Delaware 


charter, owned country or terminal 
elevator facilities. 


Sen. Anderson Defends Trade 


’ Sen. Anderson declared that he was 
sure he did not want the government 
to create storage facilities in compe- 
tition with private or cooperative en- 
terprises. He said that the govern- 
ment has been “steadily helped by the 
private grain trade” in its programs. 

The implied threat of government 
competition inherent in the broad 
grant of authority to own real estate 
in the administration proposal to 
amend the present charter impressed 
many senators, however. Chief among 
these was Sen. Spessard Holland (D., 
Fla.) who stated that “Mr. San- 
ford’s point was well taken” but be- 
lieved that the Sanford proposal in 
turn went too far. Sen. Holland sug- 
gested that the Sanford proposal be 
modified so that the CCC could act 
in emergency situations and believed 
that this correction could be made 
by placing the authority at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary-of agriculture. 
In so doing, under the specific powers 
of the CCC charter, he would be re- 
sponsible to Congress for any abuse 
of the authority. 

Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., 
Iowa) also expressed concern over the 
breadth of authority to be granted to 
the CCC as asked by Mr. Brannan 
and also with the rigidity of the 
NGTC substitute. 


Sanford Modifies Suggestion 


The frank and revealing discussions 
concluded when Sen. Thomas ana- 
lyzed the proceedings as indicating 
the senators thought the Sanford 
substitute too broad and instructed 
him to submit a modified proposal for 
the committee to study. 

Following Sen. Thomas’ request Mr. 
Brooks submitted the following 
amended proposal as setting forth the 
NGTC position and presumably meet- 
ing the committee’s objection to the 
rigidity of its original proposal: 

“(g) Carry out such operations as 
the Congress may specifically author- 
ize or provide for, including the ac- 
quisition by lease or purchase of real 
property or any interest therein to 
carry out its programs when the sec- 
retary finds, after hearing, that usual 
and customary trade facilities are not 
available or cannot be made available 
to carry out those programs.” 

In subsequent discussions with sev- 
eral of the senators, Mr. Brooks 
learned that there may be some fur- 
ther objections to the use of the 
words “after hearing” in the amended 
NGTC substitute. 

It is acknowledged by all parties 
to the controversy that it is extreme- 
ly difficult to draft a provision that 
will be flexible in all respects which 
protects the trade against govern- 
ment competition yet at the same 
time gives the CCC power to act in 
emergencies. Perhaps Sen. Anderson 
has the key to the difficulty. 

He remarked that it might be pos- 
sible to cover the problem in a Sen- 
ate committee report on the subject 
which would admonish the CCC to 
limit any ownership of .country .or 
terminal elevators to such instances 
where the private trade or coopera- 
tives were unwilling or unable to 
construct necessary facilities. 

No matter what the outcome of 
the meeting between the trade group 
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and the Senate committee may be in 
this connection, the session produced 
real, if intangible, results. The ses- 
sion appeared to convey the impres- 
sion that the senators looked upon 
the trade spokesmen with respect. 


——BREAD {8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Commission Urges 
Tapering of Price 
Props on Schedule 


WASHINGTON — The Hoover 
Commission this week urged that the 
effective date of the sliding scale 
price support provisions of the 
Aiken-Hope Act not be deferred be- 
yond Jan. 1, 1950, since further 
mandatory support at 90% of parity 
exposes the. government to large po- 
tential financial loss and only post- 
pones the adjustment of production. 

The commission recommended that 
price support operations in regard to 
perishables should be _ radically 
changed from the present method of 
purchasing surplus supplies for diver- 
sion or other types of disposal to one 
of subsidy to the producer of the dif- 
ference between what he receives in 
a free market and the price support 
level for the commodity. Through this 
change of method the taxpayer would 
receive the advantage of a lower mar- 
ket price and not be twice penalized 
for the cost of the program now and 
higher market price which it now 
creates, the commission added. 

The commission recommended that 
the secretary of agriculture be given 
even wider latitude in regard to price 
support program levels than is pro- 
vided by the Aiken-Hope Act. 








Labor 


(Continued from page 9) 


recourse to totalitarian methods. 
However, we do not think that it is 
or should be the Congressional intent 
to meet the threat of Communism 
abroad by promoting unemployment 
and wage losses in a basic American 
industry.” 

Mr. Schneider said in his message 
that the union does not and cannot 
purport to speak for the manage- 
ment side of the industry. He added, 
however that his organization be- 
lieved that the examples cited by 
mill management “‘of additional losses 
of state and national tax revenues by 
unwarranted discrimination against 
the U.S. milling industry and its em- 
ployees should be additionally com- 
pelling and persuasive in the formu- 
lation of a congressional policy 
against mandate cancellation.” 

“The Congress must recognize 
that to do otherwise would be to 
destroy the employment continuity, 
earnings and job opportunities of 
thousands of American workers. 
These workers were induced to pur- 
sue careers in the milling industry 
because of a given economic prospect 
which the cancellation of the flour 
mandate will seriously interrupt... . 
We think that it is unfair and in- 
equitable to expect us to additionally 
Subsidize the Marshall plan by a re- 
duction in our own general earnings 
or by the forfeiture of our jobs in 
the milling industry.” 

Mr. Schneider said that “even with 
the effectuation of the 25% flour 
mandate, hours of work in the in- 
dustry have steadily declined during 
the past year. The take-home pay 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Reorganization of USDA Functions 
Recommended by HooverCommission 


WASHINGTON — Sterilization of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has been 
recommended by the Hoover commis- 
sion on the reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. 

Under its recommendations to 
Congress submitted this week, the 
Hoover commission proposes that the 
CCC be retained only as a financial 
agency without other powers. It 
would remove the borrowing powers 
of this corporation and provide it 
with a revolving fund of $3 billion 
and require that it go before Congress 
each year to justify its expenditures 
to replace its funds. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 


ministration is another feature of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture which 
would be eliminated, if the Hoover 
commission report is accepted by 
Congress. The commission proposes 
the PMA be replaced by a division to 
be known as the Commodity Adjust- 
ment Administration, which would 
administer price support and other 
programs. Under the CAA would be 
the following sub-divisions: grain and 
oilseeds, cotton, dairy and poultry, 
tobacco, sugar and naval stores, live- 
stock and fruits and vegetables. 

The Hoover commission has rec- 
ommended the general revision of 
USDA functions along the following 
lines: 





for the average mill employee, he 
said, has been drastically cut by the 
decreased demand for milled cereal 
food products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL PURCHASES THIRD 
K. C. BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


KANSAS CITY—Cargill, Inc., has 
purchased a third membership to the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and upon 
approval of the board of directors 
Lowell B. Nelson will be the firm’s 
new trading representative on the 
floor. Mr. Nelson was transferred to 
the Kansas City office two years ago 
from Minneapolis. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAWRENCE MILL SHUTS DOWN 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS — Opera- 
tion of the Lawrence Milling Co. plant 
here was suspended Feb. 17 because 
of unfavorable business conditions in 
the milling industry, it was an- 
nounced here last week. The 4,000- 
sack flour mill has been operated un- 





der lease for the past six years by 
the. Lawrence firm, headquarters of 
which are in Wichita, Kansas. The 
mill property is owned by F. C. Jack- 
man of Lawrence. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GORDON STRIKE SETTLED 


NEW YORK—Deliveries of ‘‘Silver- 
cup” bread were resumed Feb. 21 
following an agreement with the 
Gordon Baking Co, truck drivers, on 
strike for nearly three weeks. The 
settlement provided a $3-a-week in- 
crease in wages and increased insur- 
ance benefits. The strike had caused 
the layoff of 450 inside workers. 

It was expected that the strike 
which has been threatening the large 
chain bread bakers for several weeks 
would be settled by the close of the 
week. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR ADDITION PLANNED 

HORDVILLE, NEB.—The Farmers 
Co-op Elevator Assn. here has de- 
cided to build an elevator addition 
this spring. 
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(1) Staff including top policy level 
and legal; 

(2) All research, including the Re- 
search and Marketing Administra- 
tion, to be brought under a single 
head; d 

(3) All extension services to be 
consolidated with elective decisions 
to be made within states and duplicat- 
ing operations be eliminated through 
state control; 

(4) All conservation services to be 
consolidated within a conservation 
branch including soil, water, timber 
and domestic allotment; 

(5) The previously mentioned 
Commodity Adjustment Administra- 
tion; 

(6) All regulatory services involv- 
ing agricultural and food products to 
be brought under a single executive 
head. This would return the Food 
and Drug Administration to USDA 
and put the Commodity Exchange 
Authority under the direction of this 
administrator; 

(7) The extensive credit agencies 
for the agricultural field would be 
consolidated under a single agricul- 
tural credit facility within USDA. In 
this administrative field alone the 
Hoover commission reports that a 
saving to the government of $36 mil- 
lion a year can be effected; 

(8) Rural Electrification Agency 
would be maintained as a separate 
entity within USDA. 

The use of Title 32 funds, which 
are now available to CCC in its pro- 
grams, would be withdrawn under 
the Hoover commission recommenda- 
tions and these funds would be re- 
turned each year to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. This recommendation is in line 
with the proposal regarding CCC 
which would have to go to Congress 
to justify its expenditures. 





CCC Increases Wheat Purchases; 
Substantial Buying Seen 


Further 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat procurement activi- 
ties increased the past week with its 
round-the-clock buying policy, but 
since part of the CCC commitments 
represent April deliveries, it is as- 
sumed that the agency has substan- 
tial purchases still to make before 
it completes the export program 
through March 31. ; 

Feb. 9 Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, told the Senate 
Agriculture Committee that the gov- 
ernment still needed 20 million bush- 
els of wheat to meet March ocean 
shipping schedules. In addition, he 
said, 20 million bushels of coarse 
grains are needed. 

Although wheat procurement has 
advanced beyond recent weekly to- 
tals, the coarse grain receipts are not 
keeping in line with wheat. 

Government officials are puzzled 
by the weakness in the May futures 
contract. U.S. Department of Agri- 
ture officials report that they are 
currently paying 19¢ over the May 
contract for wheat at Kansas City, 


which is less than the price support 
level at that market. 

USDA, however, is bound under 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Act not to pay more than the 
market price for grains to be ex- 
ported through ECA funds. It is ad- 
mitted by ECA officials that USDA 
market bids would represent the mar- 
ket price; consequently, refusal to 
bid up the market for wheat or corn 
cannot be ascribed to the inability 
of the USDA to get its needed sup- 
plies. 

Buying Reported 

The weekly official Production and 
Marketing Administration grain and 
flour procurement announcement fol- 
lows: 

The CCC bought 7,672,151 bu. 
wheat, 104,000 bu. corn, 202,800 bu. 
rye. and 92,990 bu. barley during the 
period from noon of Feb. 11 through 
Feb. 18. Flour purchases totaled 200,- 
000 sacks of whole wheat graham 
flour (333,333 bu., wheat equivalent). 

The wheat purchases last week 
consisted of 1,724,365 bu. through 
Kansas City, 4,932,000 through Min- 
neapolis, 491,575 through Chicago, 
and 524,211 through Portland. Corn 
purchases consisted of 102,000 bu. 


through Kansas City 
through Chicago. 

Cumulative pur¢hases since July 1, 
1948 (through Feb. 18, 1949), total: 
wheat, 219,784,632 bu.; flour 1,229,- 
790 sacks (23,551,493 bu. wheat 
equivalent); barley, 15,349,404 bu.; 
grain sorghums, 12,128,114 bu.; rye, 
3,743,869 bu.; oats, 4,732,700 bu., and 
corn, 53,389,377 bu. 


Offers Plentiful 


Eagerness of mills to sell flour was 
exhibited last week with offers of 
6,644,900 sacks against an accept- 
ance by Production and Marketing 
Administration of only 898,800 sacks 
of 72% extraction flour for Gulf port 
delivery by March 31. This acceptance 
by PMA is seen as the closing pro- 
curement of any consequence for the 
current quarter. 

Flour buyers have been speculating 
that recent lows in wheat prices may 
represent the bottom of domestic 
flour offerings, but they may renew 
their precautions on the basis of the 
heavy mill offerings to PMA this past 
week. 

Cumulative purchases of flour since 
July 1, 1948, total 13,195,890 sacks 
(28,865,426 bu., wheat equivalent), 
USDA announced. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Both domestic and export 
demand for flour last week was very limited 
in the Southwest, but on Feb. 19 numerous 
mills did receive a lift from PMA which 
bought March Gulf export requirements at 
prices which were, however, on a normally 
unfavorable basis. 

Sales amounted to only 16% of capacity, 
compared with 32% the previous week and 
20% a year ago. Only 11% of the week's 
sales were for export. 

Bakers throughout the country continued 
to hold their buying down to replacement 
needs, and inventories remained at a low 
level. All orders were for small amounts, 
mostly one of two cars, for early shipment. 
Price was no talking point to bakers and 
there was a pick-up in price-date-to-ship- 
ment business, which heretofore had been 
almost exclusively confined to the family 
trade. Instead of price the main governing 
factor in bakery buying is inventory. 

Family flour trading showed no pick-up 
last week. Some business came out of the 
20¢ sack advance in the market, but the 
volume was not great. 

In the middle of the week PMA bought 
200,000 sacks of whole wheat flour, and Feb. 
19 accepted offerings of 72% hard wheat 
flour for March shipment to the Gulf. The 
top price paid by the government for the 
72% extraction purchases was $5 enriched, 
Osnaburgs, Gulf. 

No other export sales of any importance 
were made last week, outside of a few 
minor transactions with Latin American 
countries. The trade is awaiting release of 
the final quarter’s export allocation figures, 
and these are expected soon. 

Several more mills announced their clos- 
ings in the Southwest last week and the list 
of idle mills is steadily growing larger. Prac- 
tically all small interior mills which have 
no well-established domestic business are 
either down or operating at less than half- 
time. Even the larger independent mills are 
struggling to run at four to five days a 
week, but on the other hand some mills 
report business to be such that operations 
during the remainder of the month will be 
at capacity. 

Prices are generally 10¢ sack higher this 
week on bakers flour, family grades and 
clears. The wheat market has practically 
recovered all of the loss sustained two 
weeks ago in the two-day break. 

Quotations Feb. 19, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.05@56.20, standard patent $5@65.15, 
straight grade $4.95 @5.10; established 
brands of family flour $5.95@6.70, first 
clears $3.60@3.70, second clears $3.50, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.35@3.45; soft wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.75, straight $5.20@5.30, 
cake flour $6.35@6.75. 

Three mills report domestic business fair, 
11 quiet, 5 slow, 9 dull. 

Texas: Export outlet was again lacking 
last week, and domestic business was cer- 
tainly no better than in recent weeks; sales 
totaled .not over 15@20% capacity. Mills 
offered freely to PMA and at prices that 
looked uncomfortably low, but actually 
proved too high and apparently little, if any, 
of the PMA business was placed in Texas. 
Operations continued at an over-all average 
of around 65%, but this rate cannot long 
continue without a replenishment of the 
backlog of orders. 

Prices were nominally unchanged on fam- 
ily and bakers’ flours, but some actual sales 
of bakers’ flour, especially, were made 
sharply below nominal asking prices. Quo- 
tations, 100's cottons, Feb. 19: family flour, 
extra high patent $6.40@6.65, high patent 
$6.10@6.35; standard bakers, plain, $5.50@ 
5.60; clears, plain, $4.25@4.45, down about 
35¢ per sack; all delivered TCP. 

Salina: Flour business the past week has 
been very slow, with prices 10@15¢ sack 
higher. Shipping directions are draggy. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was limited 
last week to an occasional small lot for ear- 
ly shipment. Some interest was shown by 
large bakers, but their price views were far 
out of line. The same thing applied to ex- 
port buyers and nothing was sold in that di- 
rection. Low prices at which PMA bought 
failed to attract local mills. Shipping di- 
rections were satisfactory. Prices were up 10 
@15¢ sack. 

Omaha: Flour sales were again slow in 
this area with a scattering of government 
buying reported during the week. A major- 
ity of the mills refused to show interest in 
government business in view of low quota- 
tions offered. The bakery business picked up 
slightly, and inquiry was reported increas- 
ing. Quotations, Omaha, Feb. 19 included 
wholesale carlots family patents $6.50 and 
bakery short patent $5.35. 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined the past 
week and closed averaging 35%, compared 
with 45% the previous week and 32% a year 
ago. There were no.exports. Domestic book- 
ings were divided 81% to the family buy- 
ers and 19% to the bakers. Prices were 
stable and closed unchanged. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cottons 
Feb. 19: carlots, family short patent $5.90@ 
6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.55; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.40@5.50, stand- 


ard patent $5.35@5.45, straight grade $5.30 
@5.40. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated an average of 
five days last week at about 80% of 
capacity. Sales, confined entirely to domestic 
business, were very light and averaged 21%, 
compared with 40% the preceding week. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor to 
fair. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 100-lb. 
cottons, carlots, family short patent $5.95, 
standard patent $5.70, bakers short patent 
$4.85, clears $3.35@3.60. Prices were up 10¢ 
sack, compared with preceding week. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: A decided lack of buying 
interest last week cut flour sales by Minne- 
apolis mills to a level considerably reduced 
from the previous week. Sales consisted only 
of small quantities of fill-in supplies, and 
interest in bookings was decidedly lacking. 
Miliers report that buyers apparently are 
waiting for a more definite indication of 
wheat market trends before contracting for 
long-term supplies. 

Substantial bookings were made the pre- 
vious week, and with shipping . directions 
on these and older orders coming in at a 
good rate, production continues fairly ac- 
tive. Most mills are on a four or five-day 
operating schedule. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week rep- 
resented 42% of capacity, compared with 
100% the previous week and 73.6% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from Northwest 
mills last week were 90% of capacity, 
against 91% the preceding week. 

Spring mills have completed shipments 
against the family flour sales made to di- 
rect accounts at a 40¢ discount for larger 
packages. Shipping directions on family 
flour are active, and with wholesalers esti- 
mated to have about 30-day supplies on 
hand, some reordering is anticipated soon. 

Flour quotations were steady to 5@20¢ 
sack higher than a week earlier, reflecting 
stronger cash wheat premiums. Quotations 
on standard patents and high glutens re- 
mained unchanged, while short patents and 
first clears advanced. Family flour prices 
increased 20¢ sack. 

Mill operations showed a slight pick-up 
during the week. Mills at Minneapolis av- 
eraged 69% of capacity, against 66% the 
previous week and 89% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production totaled 72% of 
capacity, compared with 71% a week earlier 
and 84% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 21: standard patent $5.35 
@5.55, short patent $5.50@5.70, high glu- 
ten $5.70@5.90, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.80, first clear, $5@5.20, 
second clear $3.85@4.90, whole wheat $5.35 
@5.50, sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Demand 
for flour the past week was slow due to lack 
of buyers’ interest. Bakers are only buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Family trade was 
reported strong the past week. Shipping di- 
rections continued adequate. Export business 
was nil. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The flour market was very quiet 
last week. Bakers are still pursuing their 
policy of taking on omy current require- 
ments, and they can see no advantage in 
entering the market in a large way. Con- 
sequently, business was very light, and not 
even the usual amount of one and two car- 
lot orders were made. Directions were fair. 
Family flour business also fell off. No book- 
ings were made, and only small scattered 
sales were reported for immediate ship- 
ment. Directions were fair to good. 

Quotations Feb. 19: spring top patent 
$5.65 @5.90, standard patent $5.60@5.80, first 
clear $5.10@65.35; family flour $7.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 95% patent 
$5.32@5.50, first clear $4@4.50; soft winter 
short patent $6.05@6.85, standard patent 
$5.15@6.60, first clear $5.60@5.71. 

St. Louis: Mills say outside of a few 
scattered cars very little new business was 
placed on the books. Sales consist of ca: 
lots, mainly for nearby and 30-day ship- 
ment to the bakery and family trade. There 
is a decided lack of confidence in the 
present market by buyers. Demand for 
clears is indifferent. Offerings are fairly 
free, and prices are 15@20¢ bag higher. 
Jobbers report bookings as rather light. 
However, some few cars were placed on 
the books for 30-day shipment. Shipping 
instructions are slow. Hard and soft wheat 
patents are 10@20¢ up, clears 15¢ higher. 
Spring wheat patents are 20¢ up, clears 
15@20¢ bag higher. 

Central states mills report booking as 
rather light. Sales made were for imme- 
diate wants, nearby and an occasional car 
for 30-day delivery. Buyers are still await- 
ing further developments before contracting 
for later shipment. Shipping instructions 
are slow. Hard and soft patents are 10@20¢ 
up, clears 15¢ higher. 

Quotations: St. Louis Feb. 19, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.10, or- 
dinary $5.30; top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.35; 
bakers flour, cake $6.05; pastry $4.95; soft 
straight $5.25, soft clears $4.65; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.35, standard patent 
$5.25, clears $4.70; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.60, standard $5.50, clears $5.30, low 
protein $4.50. 

EASTERN STATES 

Baffalo: Flour buyers held off when 
prices slipped sharply last week and con- 
tinued to pursue the same policy when 
grain and flour prices bounced back thie 
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week. There is plenty of interest among 
the buyers in the market but little confi- 
dence and still more reluctance to buy until 
the atmosphere clears up more than it has. 

The suspension of the Office of Defense 
Transportation Order known at ODT-18-A, 
permitting for sixty days 40,000-Ib. car- 
loads instead of 60,000 as prescribed by the 
order, has resulted in many nearby ship- 
ments for the lighter-ladened cars and has 
cut down the volume which doubtless other- 
wise would have been shipped. 

Credit restrictions have contributed some- 
what to lighter buying, but among good 
accounts the policy presently being fol- 
lowed is that of holding down contracts to 
nearby requirements and rounding out 
stocks. Buying for future requirements in 
volume is so light as to indicate to many a 
lack of confidence in the present levels as 
well as a fear that public demand for lower 
baked goods prices will reach the point that 
will result in losses. Export trade continues 
dull and uneventful. Shipping directions 
against contracts are slow, with a marked 
lack of any pick-up all down the line. 

Quotations Feb. 19, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.25 @6.30, 
standard $5.95@6, first clear $5.55 @5.60; 
hard winter standard $5.95@6.05, first clear 
$5.65@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
6, straight $5.75@5.85, first clear $4.90@6. 

New York: Flour sales fell to new lows for 
the year. Buyers showed a very light inter- 
est in nearby sales, but on anything beyond 
this they were afraid to purchase, as bright 
prospects on the coming crop, coupled with 
lagging consumer demand, undermined their 
confidence in the future. Orders were chiefly 
for one or two-car lots of springs, with a 
sprinkling of cake grades, and one chain 
baker bought moderately of hard winters. 
Another showed interest but at price levels 
too low for business. 

The export market has slumped into the 
doldrums. Although an active demand is in- 
dicated in Brazil when import bans are re- 
laxed, all developments must await official 
verification. 

Prices closed about 10¢ over the previous 
week. Quotations Feb. 19: spring family 
flour $7.45, high glutens $6.15@6.40. stand- 
ard patents $5.90@6.05, clears $5.45@5.70; 
southwestern short patents $5.90@6.10. 
standard patents $5.70@5.90; high ratio 
cake flours $6.30@7, soft winter straights 
$5.45 @5.75. 

Philadelphia: The sudden and unpredict- 
able gyrations in grain recently have made 
for an even greater reluctance to buy on 
the part of the bakery trade with the re- 
sult that this flour market continues ex- 
tremely dull. 

Prices are ‘displaying an upward trend, 
which is at least partially attributable to 
a rebound from the lows established when 
an easier undertone held forth. A compari- 
son between current quotations and those 
of a week ago discloses uniform advance- 
ment by the individual grades, ranging up 
to 30¢ sack. 

Spring standard, short patent and high 
gluten posted this widest upturn, while 
spring family and first clear were 5¢ off 
the pace in company with hard winter 
short and standard patents. Soft winter 
standard lagged behind with a rise of 
but 

Mill representatives are holding up the 
recent behaviour of flour buyers as typical 
of what has happened nearly every time 
lower tendencies developed in the past few 
years. By this they mean that purchasers 
remain on the sidelines in apparent confi- 
dence that the turning point is nowhere in 
sight, only to find themselves suddenly 
aware that an upward climb has gotten 
under way. The decision then is to wait 
for another such opportunity to buy. 

This waiting tactic is clearly visible in 
the day-to-day reports of dealings. These 
bring the word that bookings are limited 
to modest amounts and originate mostly 
from hardship cases. Furthermore, imme- 
diate delivery is specified. 

There is some effort on the part of the 
mills to convince customers that an astute 
method of operating would be to set a price 
at which flour will be bought and stick 
to that for at least a portion of require- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, gossip among the baking fra- 
ternity has it that one or two mills are 
offering flour at concessions from posted 
prices, with some of these representing 
rather substantial savings. So far, though, 
there is no indication of activity being 
stimulated by the profered inducement. 

Retailers say the complete tie-up of all 
public transportation, save railroads, with- 
in city limits, has had little reflection in 
the pace of purchasing. 

Some specialty shops expect that Valen- 
tine and Washington's Birthday items will 
make February a better month than has 
been the rule for some time. Otherwise, 
they say, sales continue to leave much to 
be desired. 

Quotations Feb. 19: Spring family $6.90@ 
7.10, high gluten $6.45@6.55, short patent 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, first clear 
$5.85@5.95; hard winter short patent $5.85 
@5.95, standard $5.75@5.85; soft winter 
standard $5.35 @5.55. 

Boston: The fiour market continued ex- 
ceedingly quiet in the Boston market last 
week. Prices moved in a rather wide range, 
which during the week fluctuated as much 
as 30¢. Values, however, were definitely not 
predicated on the usual laws of supply and 
demand as measured by business activity in 
this area. Springs finished the week un- 
changed to 5¢ higher, while hard winters 
averaged 5¢ above the previous week’s clos- 
ing quotations. Soft winters were extreme- 
ly buoyant in a jobbing way, but large 
blocks generally held unchanged and busi- 
ness was defined as poor. 

Mill agents complained that shipping di- 
rections were very light, which to them in- 
dicated that inventories are lasting much 
longer than normally expected. Bakeries re- 
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ported that sweet goods business is very 
poor and is spreading to breads. Sweet 
goods are well embarked in a downward 
trend as measured by consumer interest and 
activity. Firming cash wheat prices have 
failed to stimulate any buying interest, and 
it is still the opinion of most buyers that 
the rise will not be sustained, particularly 
with the optimistic crop reports coming out 
of the producing areas. 

Quotations Feb. 19: spring short patents 
$6.05@6.25, standard $5.95@6.15, high gluten 
$6.30@6.50, first clears $5.55@5.75, hard win- 
ter short patents $6.05@6.25, standards 
$5.85@6.05, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.25G 
6.50, East soft winter straights $5.45@6.20, 
family $7.27@7.50. 


Pittsburgh: The local flour market is 
again very sluggish. Mill representatives 
scurry over their territories and find bakers 
regretting they missed the recent lower flour 
prices but still holding to their theory that 
lower flour prices can be anticipated once 
more. These thoughts, added to the present 
higher selling prices of flour, prove an in- 
centive for a return to the hand-to-mouth 
flour buying policies. With one large flour 
mill representative clears are in urgent de- 
mand with his clients. Kansas hard winter 
and spring wheat flours sold in limited 
amounts the past week. Soft winter wheat 
cake and pastry flours are in better demand. 
Family patents are selling particularly well, 
both wholesale and retail. The bread sales 
at wholesale and retail bakeries are not 
holding up in volume, apparently due to in- 
creased home baking. Inquiries for flour quo- 
tations continue good. Offers made continue 
too much lower than the market to receive 
consideration at many flour mills. Directions 
are good. Specified deliveries' are in majority 
marked “prompt.’’ Flour prices show small 
advances. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb. 
19, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas bak- 
ers standard patent $5.52@5.58, medium pat- 
ent $5.57@5.63, short patent $5.62@5.68; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.94@6.14, 
medium patent $5.99@6.19, short patent 
$6.04@6.24; clears $5.43@5.84; high glutens 
$6.24@6.33; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.83@6.94, other brands $6.15@6.70; pastry 
and cake flours $5.20@6.30. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Buyers are bucking the market 
throughout this territory and the purchas- 
ing attitude is reported to be of extreme 
wariness. Very few inquiries are received, 
and sales are generally quiet. Bakers 
dropped their moderate interest of the pre- 
vious week, and trading in bakery flour was 
slow with only small scattered business be- 
ing done. Some anticipate that bakers will 
not enter the market unless forced to meet 
requirements or unless there is a decided 
break in prices. Specifications are fair to 
only fairly good. 

Wholesale grocers cling to hand-to-mouth 
buying and show no interest in future. 
Sales are fairly moderate for immediate 
shipment, with only small amounts being 
taken for 30 days and practically none be- 
yond. They, like other sides of the trade, are 
leary of the market and are hopeful of lower 
prices. Shipping directions are in line with 
sales, being only fair to good in spots. 

Blenders have also backed off and con- 
tinue to purchase only to meet immediate 
requirements. Movement of flour to them is 
fairly regular. 

Prices moved upward with the exception 
of cake and pastry flour, which held un- 
changed, Spring and hard winter flours ad- 
vanced 15¢, while clears added 5¢. Hard 
winter family advanced 20¢ and soft wheat 
family 10¢. 

Quotations Feb. 19: spring high gluten 
$6@6.25, standard patent $5.65@5.80, short 
patent $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.60@5.70; 
hard winter standard $5.40@5.80, short 
patent $5.50@5.90, first clear $4.50@65.05; 
hard winter family $6.30@7.40; soft wheat 
family $6.60@7.80; soft wheat first clear 
$4.50@4.75; pastry flour $5.50@5.65; cake 
flour $6.45@6.85; self-rising 12@13¢ sack 
over plain. 


New Orleans: Flour sales remain very 


draggy. Bakers and jobbers" are showing 
no interest whatsoever in contracting for 
future delivery, and are continuing to main- 
tain their policy of purchasing only to cover 
a small portion of their present needs. In 
short, the trade in general is awaiting 
more stable prices before entering the mar- 
ket for any great quantity. 

Hard winters from the Southwest and 
from Kansas have been enjoying a large per- 
centage of the business. Northern springs 
inquiries have improved somewhat, but the 
volume of business continues small. Cracker 
and cookie bakers have been in the market 
in very limited amounts for immediate and 
prompt shipment; however, little or no in- 
terest was shown for contracting for future 
deliveries. Shipping directions continue 
somewhat slow. Export inquiries remained 
very quiet, if not at a standstill, with no 
sales reported. 

Quotations Feb. 19, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall 100 lb. papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.50@5.75, 
standard $5.25@5.45, first clear $4.85@5.10; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.90@ 
6.10, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.40@ 
5.55, high gluten $6.15@6.30; soft wheat 
short patent $5.65@5.80, straight $5.05@ 
5.30, first clear $4.55@4.80, high ratio 
cake $5.95@6.30; Pacific Coast cake $6.80 
@7, pastry $5.90@6, all rail basis. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market is very quiet, 
with buyers not reaching out ahead and 
millers caught between high raw materials 
costs and an extremely competitive situa- 
tion so far as domestic business is con- 
cerned. Bakers and wholesalers are very 
cautious in their buying, and the weak 
grain market has of course not given them 
anything to justify confidence in forward 
buying. Export prospects are dim, and mill- 
ing operations are restricted, with some of 
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the smaller interior. mills said to be shut 
down entirely. Family patent $6.80, blue- 
stem $5.98, bakery $6.13, pastry $5.75. 
Portland: There is little excitement in the 
flour market. Some buying was induced by 
the advance in the wheat market, but the 
decline in prices toward the close caused 
buyers to withdraw. Wholesalers and bak- 
eries are keeping their inventories low, buy- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. Consumer de- 
mand is lighter due to falling prices and 
discussion of what the future will bring. 
Unemployment is more prevalent in this 
area, with logging and lumber companies 
closed due to adverse unseasonal weather 
conditions. No export bookings are being 
made by the government, and this is tend- 
ing to restrict milling operations. The fu- 
ture outlook is uncertain in this area. 
Quotations Feb. 19: high gluten $6.14, all 
Montana $6, fancy hard wheat clears $5.90, 
Bluestem bakers $5.95, cake $6.85, pastry 
$5.79, pie $5.46, whole wheat 100% $5.71, 
graham $5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Eastern Canada mills 
are staggering along with what business 
they can pick up. This is confined princi- 
pally to U.K., British West Indies and do- 
mestic. So far as can be ascertained there 
have been no new bookings within the 
week, Other domestic market is very slow. 
Quotations Feb. 19: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, 
bakers $8, in 98's cotton mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to U.K. government regulation flour 
$14.50 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
March, Halifax or Saint John. 

There is no demand for winter wheat 
flour. Quotations Feb. 19: $10 bbl., second- 
hand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

No interest is being shown in winter 
wheat at present time. Quotations, Feb. 19: 
$2.20@2.25 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled slightly more than 
13,000 bbl., of which none was for the U.K. 
There were varying amounts going to sev- 
eral Class 2 countries. Mills are operating 
fairly well to capacity, and a slight in- 
crease in domestic trade is suggested. Mills 
have ample wheat to work with, and stocks 
are moving freely. Quotations Feb. 19: top 
patent: springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary 
$9.25, cottons, second patents $8.75, second 
patents to bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver: No improvement is noted in 
the export flour trade out of this port. Out- 
side of some small business to Manila, no 
sales have been reported. The Philippine 
Islands market, according to latest cable 
reports, continues to be over supplied with 
both Canadian and American flour, indicat- 
ing no substantial buying for some time yet. 

A few inquiries continue to come in from 
Hongkong for Canadian flour, but no actual 
business has been finalized due to the diffi- 
culty of buyers to arrange the necessary 
dollar credits. Buyers in India are reported 
to have taken some soft wheat flour from 
U.S. Pacific Coast ports recently when none 
was available here. 

Domestic trade is reported only fair, with 
supplies in dealers’ hands sufficient to take 
care of all immediate demands. Prices are 
holding at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons as of Feb. 19: first 
patents $9.15 with small lots at $9/65; bak- 
ers patents $8.65. Western cake and pastry 
flour to the trade is $9.50@9.95 while very 
limited Ontario grinds are quoted around 
$14. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for _ these 
products is easing. Quotations: -rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.10, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
jutes $4.95, f.0.b.. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in ‘fair demand, and trade going for export 
account. is made up of oddments going to 
various destinations. The continuing cold 
weather accounts for the almost steady de- 
mand, which will probably let up with 
the advent of warmer weather. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-Ilb. sacks, $4.30 in the 
three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.15. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.54 Feb. 21; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the elose of the week ending Feb. 12, 
1949, and Feb. 14, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Preduction and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels .(000’s omitted): 
Canadian 

7-American— ;-—in bond—, 

Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

12, 14, 12, 14, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 





Wheat ....:. 240,628 113,087 825 6,791 
eee 48,362 17,487 eee eve 
ee 8,380 8,515 3,025 4 
eee 3,313. - 3,230 1,921 30 
Barley ...... 13,469 23,621 aes eos 
Flaxseed 19,869 6,797 

Soybeans -°20,698 10,507 . 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in tam paar 
afioat. in Canada markets Feb. 12 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 1,000 (377,000) bu.; 


corn, 2,245,000 (482,000); oats, 1,000 (none); 
Tye, none (118,000); barley; 1,000 (none). 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Feb. 10, 1949 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 20,126 2,329 3,299 4,000 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,140 ee 289 100 
Churchill ...... ee ee oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VREOUR Sciences 197 ‘6 22 1,217 

Totals - 24,564 2,329 3,610 5,317 

Year ago ..... 20,258 1,136 10,124 13,415 


Receipts during week ending Feb. 10: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,612 103 349 419 


Pacific seaboard. 1,261 we 111 20 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOTB ....0006 34 we 10 6 





Petes ocncdess 3,906 103 469 445 
Shipments during week ending Feb. 10: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





ree 1,220 2 373 266 
Milled or 
processed ... s oe 32 64 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCOAM ccsccess 1,152 ee ae ee 
EEE ss cesaccees 15 ee 65 2 
Other terminals* 13 ee 37 45 
Botale .scscece 2,401 2 506 367 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 10, 1949: 
Ft. wm. -Pt. Ar.. 99, iss 11,000 37,032 31,782 


Pacific seaboard. a 62 - 1,286 224 
Churchill ....... 168 ee 
Other terminals* ise 2 396 1,920 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Feb. 10, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 86,294 9,468 37,758 32,111 
Pacific seaboard. 21,979 i, wa 257 
Churchill ....... 5,314 é'e 

Other terminals* 377 4 463 1,066 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 12, 1949 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’ 
Baltimore ...... 839 as 
| re 42 1,714 603 172 
pS a re $e 936 243 om 
oo eee os os 612 347 
BOBS ec cicvass as vie 157 147 
SPU. 6:6 Fvsiee oe ee oe 107 se 
Milwaukee ...... a ne ee 452 
pa erere ée ee ee 348 
New York ...... as 146 oe 
TOGO. siccccic 881 2,796 1,722 1,467 
Previous week .. 871 2,736 1,724 1,542 
Feb. 14, 1948 6,294 4 14 ee 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 





prices at Kansas City for Feb. 11 —t ag 
BRAN— Feb. 11 Feb. 
February ..... $40.00@ 40.50 $42. "2. is. 25 
eae 41.50@ 42.00 7 42.00 
BOGE Weonesesi 40.25@ 41.00 40. FH 4 AL 00 
eee re 39.00@ 39.50 - « @*38.00 
SUMS  vesncstis 35.00@ 36.50 - @*34.50 
FSR “CA Hoaahis 34.50@ 36.50 34. 00@ 34.50 
SHORTS 
February ..... $....@*44.00 $....@*47.00 
rere 46.75@ 47.75 - @*47.50 
AGG ies istvce 46.75@ 47.75 47.00@ 47.50 
ST UT 46.75@ 47.25 46.50@ 47.00 
FURS Te os sccicte 45.00@ 45.75 44.00@ 45.00 
4 MTOR ETT 42.50@ 45.00 42.00@ 44.00 
Sales (tons) 2,520 960 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal - 


mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
29 


Four mills .. 29,626 


12 19 
e 32,521 *22,675 
*Three mills. 


30,468 





P. E. BOWERS BUYS MEMBERSHIP 

KANSAS CITY—A membership to 
the Kansas City Board of Trade has 
been purchased by the Garnac Mid- 
western Grain Co., Kansas City, for 
Peter E. Bowers, general manager 
of the company. Mr. Bowers will be- 
come a floor trading representative 
for the Garnac company, which was 
recently formed to serve grain, mill- 
ing and export interests in the South- 
west. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


E. V. GEARY TRANSFERRED 

KANSAS CITY—Edward V. Geary, 
formerly a representative of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co. with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. Mr. Geary replaces 
Lee Ralph, who was Chicago sales 
representative until his recent pur- 


chase of the Boldt Bag Co. business 


in Houston, Texas, 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS binacsors 
MINNESOTA 

CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. MILLING wanar emom  Rveny rao. 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Columbus New York Nashville Fouts 

St. Louis Portiand Chicago City Enid iis veston 

Kansas City. Galveston a ‘Lous eens ortland 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Buiiale Vancouver, B. 0. 
































WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion, 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


MACHINERY WANTED 

v 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


er eae Se er ena a mean ne 
FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS AL- 
lis roller mills, collar oiling, shell bearing, 
roll feed, A drive. Also 3 double stands of 
9x24 Great Western, same specifications 
as the Allis rolls, J. E. Hagan Mill 
Machinery Co., Box 574, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 











RI A RLS v J 
FOR SALE—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
head No. 146-32 complete with motor and 
overhead suspension type improved spring 
balancer, for closing light or medium 
weight cotton or burlap filled bags. All in 
first-class condition — $325 f.o.b. Kansas 
City. Consumers Mill Products Co., 10 


East 3rd St., Kansas City, Missouri. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Flour vs. Wheat 





(Continued from page 16) 
structive competition within the in- 
dustry and a resulting decline in mill 
employment. Four days a week of 
operation are envisaged instead of 
the current five or six days. 


The Historical Record 


Mr. Fakler presented to the com- 
mittee the results of a study of the 
historical relationship between wheat 
and wheat flour, with particular ref- 
erence to the exportation of those 
products by ECA grants to Austria, 
Belgium, France and DOT, German- 
French Zone, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Netherlands and Netherlands East 
Indies and Norway. It was shown that 
in U.S. exports of wheat and wheat 
flour to these countries for the years 
1920 to 1940, inclusive, with the ex- 
ception of Austria for which no sta- 
tistics are available, the mathemati- 
cal average percentage of flour to the 
total was 26.84%. 

There were no shipments of wheat 
and wheat flour to these countries 
during the years 1941-1944, inclusive. 
Beginning again in 1945, however, 
the percentage of flour shipped to 
the countries in that year was 
14.32%, in 1946 it was 36.45%, and 
in 1947 it was 46.05%. According to 
figures supplied by ECA, for the 
nine months of its operation in 1948 


the relationship was maintained at 
25.17%. 


ECA Cost Computation 

Mr. Fakler referred to an ECA 
study of the cost of wheat flour 
compared with the cost of wheat for 
the ECA authorizations for these 
commodities through Dec. 17, 1948, 
for the participating ECA countries 
to which wheat and wheat flour were 
transferred by grant. 

“The study,” commented Mr. Fak- 
ler, “shows that during this period 
ECA authorized the transfer by grant 
of 937,000 metric tons of flour to 10 
ECA countries, including Austria. 
The wheat equivalent of this quan- 
tity of wheat flour is 43,875,000 bu. 
The cost to ECA was $109,766,000. 

“During the same period 3,549,000 
metric tons, or 130,409,000 bu. of 
wheat grain were transferred by 
grant to the same countries. The cost 
to ECA of this quantity of wheat 
was $341,975,000. The total cost to 
ECA of both wheat and wheat flour, 
therefore, was $451,741,000. 

“The total number of bushels of 
wheat required to produce the wheat 
flour added to the bushels of wheat 
equals 174,284,000 bu. The calculated 
value of these bushels of wheat at 
the price ECA paid for the wheat as 
grain was $457,780,000. Since the ac- 
tual cost to ECA for the flour and 
wheat as shipped was $451,741,000, 
ECA actually spent $6,039,000 less 
for these shipments as they were 
made than if they had all gone as 
grain. 

A Theoretical Loss 

‘I am informed that during his 
testimony before the committee Mr. 
Hoffman made the statement that 
ECA had sustained a ‘loss’ as the 
result of the purchase of wheat flour. 
This theoretical loss is arrived at 
apparently by assuming the differ- 
ence between the weight of flour as 
shipped and its wheat equivalent to 
be offal, or millfeed. The difference is 
257,000 metric tons and is assigned 
a value of $55 a metric ton, f.o.b. 
U.S. ports. This figure is arrived at 
by subtracting the ‘actual flour 
weight, 937,000 metric tons, from the 
weight of its wheat equivalent, 1,194,- 
000 tons. The calculated value of this 
quantity of offal is $14,080,000. Us- 
ing the calculated value of millfeed 
as a loss and subtracting from it the 
gain of $6,039,000 mentioned above 
there results a theoretical net loss of 
approximately $8,041,000. 

‘In reaching such a_ conclusion 
ECA has apparently made at least 
two assumptions: . 

“(a) That ECA would have shipped 
all wheat and no flour in the absence 
of the provisions of Section 112 (c) 
of the act. This is not a correct 
assumption, because some of the 
countries may have wanted and taken 
some flour. At least the analysis 
makes no mention that ECA has at- 
tempted to show that additional cost 
for the additional flour over what the 
countries may have wanted and taken 
in any event. 

“(b) That by receiving $14,080,000 
worth of offal in the form of wheat 
in the grain, the importing countries 
would have reduced their requests 
for imports of substitute feeds by 
$14,080,000. 

Unjustified Assumptions 

“Neither of the foregoing assump- 
tions appears to be justifiable. Un- 
questionably, some of the countries 
would have wanted and taken some 
flour. Furthermore, it is extremely 
doubtful that they would reduce 
their requirements for feed grains 
in an amount consistent with the 
offal received. 
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“Disregarding the.assumptions in- 
dulged in by ECA, which it would 
be difficult for anyone .to prove, it 
is clear that this actual cost of the 
wheat and wheat flour shipped was 
$6,039,000 less than it would have 
been if the entire quantity had all 
been shipped as wheat grain. 

“It is erroneous to characterize in 
any respect the offal ‘or millfeed re- 
sulting from the production of flour 
for the ECA countries as a loss. It is 
retained in the U.S. and is consumed 
by our own livestock. Thus it con- 
tributes to our own agricultural.econ- 
omy and our own domestic food sup- 
ply. It is significant to note in this 
connection that there is never a 
carryover of millfeeds at any time. 
The entire quantity of millfeeds pro- 
duced by the flour milling industry 
in the U.S. is consumed each year. 


Canadian Flour Purchases 


“On Feb. 9, 1949, Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, director of food, ECA, testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s testimony related to the 
procedure involved in the allocation 
of ECA funds for procurement with- 
in the U.S. and abroad. In comment- 
ing on Canadian wheat purchases, he 
advised the committee that ECA au- 
thorized funds to the U.K. for the 
purchase of approximately 129 million 
bushels of wheat in Canada and ap- 
proximately 12,695,000 cwt. flour in 
Canada. 

“It is difficult to rationalize ECA’s 
criticism of the cost of supplying 10 
countries with approximately 20 mil- 
lion hundredweight of flour from the 
U.S., when at the same time it au- 
thorized the expenditure of $58 mil- 
lion of its funds for the purchase of 
approximately 12,700,000 cwt. flour 
in Canada for one country, the U.K. 

“As testified by Dr. FitzGerald at 
this same hearing, the principal fac- 
tor which caused ECA to authorize 
the procurement of Canadian wheat 
for the U.K. was that while supplies 
of U.S. wheat might be adequate, it 
was not available because of the in- 
adequacy of shipping facilities. In 
other words, U.S. grain export facili- 
ties were being operated at a maxi- 
mum and it would not have been 
possible to ship additionalbyquantities 
of wheat from the U ‘ 
requirements. . 

“In this connection, it is significant 
to note that port facilities for the 
shipment of wheat flour over and 
above our shipments of wheat are 
adequate to ship large quantities of 
flour. Secondary ports are available 
for the export of flour which are not 
available for the export of wheat. 
Therefore, the shipment of wheat 
flour from the U.S. can and has been 
employed effectively to supplement 
the contribution of the U.S. to the 
food supplies of countries abroad. 


More Flour Can Be Shipped 


“There is no evidence that our port 
facilities for the shipment of grain 
are any more adequate now than 
they have been in the recent past. 
Even though our physical supplies of 
wheat are adequate, it is not likely 
that ECA can ship additional quanti- 
ties of wheat from the U.S. There- 
fore, if the U.S. is to make the maxi- 
mum contribution from its available 
supplies, additional quantities of 
wheat flour can and must be shipped. 

“The shipment of wheat flour can 
be very effectively employed to con- 
serve shipping space. It requires 1,389 
tons of wheat to produce 1,000 tons 
of 72% extraction flour and it re- 
quires 1,250 tons of wheat to produce 
1,000 tons of 80% extraction flour. 
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Ocean vessels will carry wheat flour 
equal in actual tonnage to the ton- 
nage of wheat. 

“The shipment of 1,000 tons of 72% 
extraction flour is equivalent to the 
shipment of 1,389 tons of wheat and, 
therefore, in terms of actual shipping 
space and tonnage, 28% more wheat 
equivalent in the form of flour can 
be shipped than in the form of whole 
grain. In the case of 80% extraction 
flour, 20% more wheat equivalent 
can be shipped. 


Nutritive Values 

“Calculations of physiological value 
(available calories) have been made 
on the basis of figures given in ‘En- 
ergy Yielding Components of Food 
and Computation of Calorie Values’ 
published by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the U.N. in 
May, 1947. Analytical values for the 
1947 hard winter wheat crop and 
various extraction flours milled there- 
from were employed in these calcu- 
lations which are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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85-93% extraction 13.5 10.6 1.7 72.2 1640 
80% extraction.. 13.5 10.2 1.5 73.4 1581 
70-74% extraction 13.5 9.5 1.2 74.8 1618 
Wheat, Hard Red 
We. cc cctens 12.5 11.0 2.0 70.9 1470 


“It will be seen that pound for 
pound wheat flour of 72% extraction 
because of its greater co-efficient of 
digestibility provides more calories 
than longer extraction flours, and all 
the flours provide more calories than 
whole wheat. 

“The same _ relative. comparison 
would result if the characteristics of 
wheat from the current crop and the 
flours milled therefrom had been em- 
ployed. The characteristics of the 
1947 wheat crop were used merely to 
coincide with the publication issued 
by the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations in May, 
1947. 


The Industry’s Proposals 


“In conclusion, I want to say that 
the milling industry would prefer to 
have no flour quotas or other artifi- 
cial arrangements of any kind. We 
have demonstrated our ability. to 
meet competition in world trade un- 
der normal conditions and to main- 
tain markets for U.S. wheat flour 
when importing countries did not 
erect artificial tariff barriers or other 
discriminations against wheat flour 
as compared with wheat. We wel- 
come the time when we will again 
have that opportunity. In order to 
accomplish that objective we respect- 
fully suggest two courses of action 
which must be carried out together. 

“1. That the importing countries, 
to which ECA is now transferring 
wheat and wheat flour by grant, ac- 
cord equal treatment to both com- 
modities by removing all artificial 
tariff or other economic barriers 
against wheat flour in favor of wheat, 
and give their nationals free choice 
to select either wheat or wheat flour. 

“2. That in making the authoriza- 
tions for wheat and wheat flour ECA 
make a single authorization for 
wheat and/or wheat equivalent in the 
form of flour so that the importing 
country and its nationals are free to 
select either wheat or wheat flour 
without having to obtain a separate 
authorization for either. 

“If these two suggestions were fol- 
lowed and put into effect by both 
the importing countries and by ECA, 
there would be no need for Section 
112 (c) of the act.” 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 

April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 
cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 18-20 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, sponsored by Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn., and the Washington and Ore- 
gon chapters of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; reserva- 
tions by J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bak- 
ers Assn., Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, TJ.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. ; 

April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio, 

April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 2-838—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin. Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S8.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling. Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 

May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 

May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
dr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 

May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

May 9.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
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Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president and _ secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel. 


Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
tl. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR.,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinncti 
17, Ohio. 

May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C,. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW STORAGE PLANNED 


CLAFLIN, KANSAS—A new 130,- 
000-bu. concrete storage elevator will 
be built by the Salina Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. on the site of the old 
Farmers Elevator used by the com- 
pany in Claflin, Kansas. The con- 
tracting company is Chalmers & Bor- 
ton, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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7 Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 















Oren 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
CANADIAN TORONTO, ONT. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














ROLLED OATS 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
YOUR NEEDS ARTISTICALLY 


= MULTIWALL la scereemcnoioakics 
and 
C-B SEAL 


: PAPER BAGS 
Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 
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OATMEAL 










































































LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. CEREAL CUTTERS SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 























Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Winnipes Grain Bxchange 
pe pt the month wu foe cutting F Exporters 
: small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA KIPP-KELLY LIMITED Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada TORONTO 1, CANADA 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 








Mint at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


te al 

















Sa.es OFrrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“Fortaarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


LIMITED 





GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL + TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 
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Let our Specialists 
help You eee 


...A Woods representative is more than a 





salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 





manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 





He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 





product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 





... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 





Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 


woobDss 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal « Toronto * Ottawa * Welland « Winnipeg « Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. COATSWORTH & COOPER | 4 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour LIMITED 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 









































Cable Address: ‘““Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Grain and Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour preer ves TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable ‘<a oan cee Sea- Always aria in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 
HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT @&™ . = Tees WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS Laer , re FLOURS 

Cream of the West | Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - 








DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


) 6,000,000 BUSHELS 
> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


= GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
a>, PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
.. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

m BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


ae 42 Se oO 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTre, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City“ 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR. 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


GROWN 
MILLS 



































PORTLAND, ORBCOM 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5 ous. ser isinaes. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Family and Ex- 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS a. 
Exceptional Bakery Flours 2cHER-DANTELS~ LAN Comey 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE €.€ FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept, SO 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. GRAIN MERCHANTS pre %co 
ABILENE, KANSAS Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SMane ue? SAY 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
RYE ma MILLERS OF 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White WHEAT and RYE ad 


—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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FZ BAKER FLOURS that give 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 





FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 

















COmPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Blaffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 





the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 





coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 






































“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 





WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 





PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J 








J. J. SHEVELOVE 
FLOUR BROKERAGE 
Representing Top Grade Mills 

24 Commerce Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


H. M. Lawrence 
Metropolitan Representative 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





“vars ot FEEDS ot au xine 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















White collar man: One who carries 
his lunch in a brief case, instead of 


a pail. 
¢$?¢¢ 


“What excuse have you for not be- 
ing married?” 
“I was born that way.” 


$e ¢ 
A pat on the back develops charac- 
ter—if administered young enough 
and often enough, and low enough. 


¢¢¢ 


Prices are called prohibitive be- 
cause they never take a drop. 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Judge: Casper, you’ve been in this 
court several times before. Haven’t 
you ever earned an honest dollar? 

Casper: Well, Jedge, there was that 
six bits you gave me to vote for you 
a 

Judge: Case dismissed. 


¢$¢¢ 
Felicia: I didn’t accept Jim the first 
time he proposed. 
Alicia: No, dear, you weren’t there. 


o¢¢ 


A young bride was annoyed by her 
husband’s presence in the kitchen 
while she was preparing dinner. And 
when he accidentally knocked her 
cookbook to the floor, she flared up. 

“Now look what you’ve done. You’ve 
lost the place, and I haven’t the least 
idea what I’m cooking.” 


¢7¢¢ 


Grandpa: I miss the old cuspidor 
since it’s gone. 

Grandmother: You missed it be- 
fore—that’s why it’s gone. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Patient: Doctor, isn’t it somewhat 
out of your way to visit me here? 
Doctor: Not too bad. I have an- 
other patient near by, so I'll kill two 
birds with one stone. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Doctor: Ask that accident victim 
his name, so we can notify his family. 
Nurse (a few minutes later): He 
says his family already knows his 


name. 
o*¢ ¢ 


A new series of Czechoslovakian 
stamps, showing the heads of Gott- 
wald and Zapotocky, were issued re- 
cently. 

“The stamps won’t stick,” said a 
Czech. 

“They stick,” explained the other, 
“but the people insist on spitting on 
the wrong side.” 


oe? ¢ 


A neighbor, passing the cabin of 
a mountaineer, had the bad fortune 
to run over and kill the mountaineer’s 
favorite dog. He went into the house 
and told the man’s wife what had hap- 
pened and how sorry he was. 

The owner of the dog was out in 
the fields and the motorist decided he 
had better go out and tell him of 
the accident, too. 

“Better break it to him easy-like,” 
advised the wife. “First, tell him it 
was one of the kids.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Glowr 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn RT_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut, Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














ap Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 























THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
j Producers of 
‘ DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 

58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
15 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Grarins,”” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 











Cable Address: © DorFKACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Famed,’’ London 


W. H..Rutherfurd 
D. D, P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: ‘‘OovenTrRY,’’ London 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puirip,” Dundee 














FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys' Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “‘Cosmo’’ and “Mobil’’ 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 











J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) : 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 














McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers oe 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 





A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 

















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR sipeunane 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DipromA,"’ Glasgow 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, ¥. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 


Reference: 











SOLICITING 


INQUIRIES FOR 


WHoLe WHeEaT FLourR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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ARNOLD 


pec cas 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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Stratton Grain Co. ..6.....60 cee eeeeee 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ......... 
Strisik, 8..R., Co...........64.. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........... eee ceees 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co............. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. .........eseeeee: 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 

Tri-State Milling Co. 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. .....- cece eee ecneee 
Union Pacific Railroad ..............5+ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd......... iss 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


V 
Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 
Vim, BP. Gig BH GOreccccccccccccccsesesess 
Voigt Milling Co. ............ 


Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. Scecvere 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ......... Se weere 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co....... Cteceves 
Wamego Milling Co. .....ccccecccceues 
Watson & Philip, Ltd...............55- 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 
Weber Flour Mille Co......6....ssee05. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
Western Assurance C0. .........50005s 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. .......6.ceceeeeee 
Western Star Mill Co............5.555- 
WHERE - GG nce bew coker 06 cen ececidioc. 
Whitewater Flour Mills sb vw dccs one 
Wichita Flour Mills Co................ 
Williams Bros. Co. ......6. cece ec cecnee 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........... 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd... ......-ccceccees 


Z 


Zanes, W. R., & OO...cscccccvccecesese 
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*PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


What is it worth... 
to be alive next week? 


e Is it worth several minutes of your time? Then 
take it easy when you take the wheel . . . speed- 


ing contributes to 1 out of 3 fatal accidents. 


e Is it worth a stop at the railroad crossing? Then 
stop ...and consider the 16 people who are 
meeting death or injury today at other railroad 
crossings. 


els it worth staying soberP Then remember 
these sobering facts ... drinking by pedestrian 
or driver contributes to 1 out of 4 fatal accidents. 
There’s another way to say it. If you’d like to 


be alive next week.... 


Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own! 





